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he Study of The Bible 


af EDWARD J. KISSANE 


~§ an introduction to the series of articles on the Bible, which 
the editor of THE FURROW has planned for the year 1957, 
it might be well to refer briefly to some of the factors which 
have contributed to the remarkable advance in biblical studies 
which have been made in the last fifty years. The student of 1957 
lives in a totally different atmosphere from that of his counterpart 
of the year 1900. He has, no doubt, new problems to solve; ‘but 


_ he has the advantage of sound principles of interpretation which 


have been devised by the patient researches of scholars guided by 
the official teaching of the Popes. 

Fifty years ago the biblical student was still called upon to discuss 
and refute the theories of the German rationalist school. Instead of 
devoting all his energies to the task of interpreting the meaning of 
the inspired word, he was obliged to defend the authenticity of the 
Gospels and to prove that they were not merely documents which 
had their origin in the third century. Such extravagant views are 
now abandohed and a tiny fragment of papyrus now in the university 
of Manchester may be regarded as a monument to forgotten 
theories. For it contains a portion of the Gospel of St. John written 
down about the year A.D. 150, or about fifty years after the death 
of the evange‘ist. A book which was in circulation in Egypt at 
that date must have been written many years earlier. 

On examining the various factors which, together with the 
labours of a generation of scholars, have contributed to this great 
advance in biblical studies, we may summarise them under three . 
heads: (a) the decipherment of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
inscriptions; (b) the d:rectives given by the papal enoyclicals, and 
(c) the foundation of two great biblical schools. 

‘(@ Although the key to the decipherment of the Egyptian bilities 
was discovered about 1820 and that of Assyrian somewhat later, 
the progress was at first very slow and the full impact of the 
discoveries was not felt for many years. But by slow and painful 
degrees a mass of documents of all kinds; historical, literary and 
teligious, was brought within reach of students, and the course 
of biblical studies was transformed. The student was now in a 
position to build up the historical background of the Bible and to 
compare the religion of the Hebrews with those of the various 
nations surrounding Israel. Above all, the study of the cognate 
languages which was stimulated by these discoveries solved many 
linguistic problems of the Old and New Testaments. The 
TT ( of the science of archaeology and the discovery of 
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The Word of God in Human Spee 


MICHAEL BAILY 


HE question of the enitt to be paid to the Bible was discussed 

in Italy recently. It was suggested that the book of the Bible 

be solemnly enthroned in every Catholic homestead. For the 
volume which contains the word of God, it was maintained, is 
above all other objects of relative cult, not excepting the crucifix. 
External cult would thus aid in vivifying faith in the dogma that 
the Bible is inspired by God, is His word. Deuteronomy (31 :25f) 
in fact tells how Moses entrusted the book of the Law to the Levites: 
“Take this book and put it in the side of the ark of the Covenant of 
the Lord your God.” The priest of the New Covenant should have 
the Bible enthroned at least in his heart, its word an object of his 
faith, to the enrichment of his own spiritual life and the fruitfulness 
of his ministry. 

The repeated efforts of recent Pontificates to give the Bible 
prominence in the life of the Church suggest that here we have a 
failing to be remedied. In this respect the modern Church compares 
unfavourably with the mediaeval and the early Church, which fed 
on the Bible as a staple food. If the modern reserve towards Holy 
Writ be explained historically as a reaction against the heterodox 
use of it by Protestantism, it is now time we regained our balance. 
Whatever be the explanation of the present condition, no improve- 
ment worth while will be effected without work on two different 
planes: on the religious level, a fuller appreciation of and a deeper 
faith in the dogma that Scripture is God’s word; on the intellectual 
level, an adjustment of our Western minds to a world whose Semitic 
forms of thought and of expression are far other than ours. It is 
one thing to assent to the dogma of inspiration, another to be 
enlivened by it. And it is one thing to bring an educated mind to 
the reading of Scripture, another to bring a mind sympathetic to 
the cast of thought of the sacred writer. For it is the mystery of the 
Bible that it contains the word of God in human speech. 


I 


Inspiration in the sacred writer can well be compared to actual 
grace in the life of the Christian. It is a supernatural force applied 
by God temporarily to the writer to move him to write precisely 
what God wishes. God, therefore, is the author. Just as grace 
respects the free will of the Christian and acts in accord with the 
natural qualities of the recipient, so inspiration acts consonantly 
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Greek papyri added further valuable details to the resources of 
the modern student. 

(b) But these discoveries, while solving many of the problems, 
gave rise to others which were equally disturbing. The historical 
data presented by the Assyrian and Egyptian texts seemed at 
variance with the accepted interpretation of the biblical narrative, 
In scientific matters also the Bible seemed defective. 

In their efforts to meet these difficulties some Catholic scholars 
went astray. Feeling obliged to admit that certain statements in 
the Bible were erroneous, they had to conclude that the biblical 
statement was not inspired, otherwise the falsehood was attributable 
to God. They suggested, therefore, that the inspiration of the 
writer was confined to religious teaching, to matters of faith and 
morals, and that in other matters the writer was left to his own 
devices. The student of Newman will remember his suggestion 
that there were certain obiter dicta in the Bible which were not 
covered by inspiration. 

It was primarily to correct such errors of interpretation as these 
that Pope Leo XIII issued the encyclical “Providentissimus Deus” 
in 1893, which, among other things, laid down the general principles 
for the interpretation of historical and scientific statements in the 
Bible. This teaching was renewed and clarified by Benedict XV 
in the encyclical “Spiritus Paraclitus’” (1920), and finally in the 
“Divino Afflante Spiritu’” (1943) of Pius XII. As a result of the 
guidance furnished by these encyclicals, Catholic scholars now 
tend to seek a solution of their difficulties by closer investigation 
of the literary dress in which the inspired writer clothes his thoughts. 
Further elaboration of this point is quite unnecessary; for in the 
first article in this series the reader will find it fully and lucidly 
discussed. 

(c) Finally, a word must be said about the two great institutions 
which have been established for those who desire to specialise 
in biblical studies, namely the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome 
and the Dominican School of St. Etienne in Jerusalem. The latter, 
founded by the great Pére Lagrange, was the first in the field. 
The former, founded by Father Leopold Fonck, S.J., is now nearing 
its fiftieth year. In each of these institutions the student has the 
advantages of all the resources of modern research, the direction 
of a group of teachers of the highest quality and of international 
reputation. These are the training schools of the biblical teachers 


of tomorrow. 
EDWARD J. KISSANE 
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THE WORD OF GOD IN HUMAN SPEECH 7 


purely human product coming from the well-springs of religion in 
the heart, or as a private divine message to be interpreted by the 
individual believer. And frequently it receives merely the neutral 
compliment of being a corpus of splendid literature and history, 
Its evaluation, on the other land, as that “‘which can instruct to 
salvation” is possible, as Paul assured Timothy, only “‘by the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. 3:15). Only by faith can we 
recognise the Bible as the organ of a revealing and a redeeming 
God. 

Manuals on inspiration hasten to give special attention to what 
they term its first effect, the Bible’s immunity from error. Earlier 
ages had a too naive faith in the inerrancy of the Bible, while the 
age of Rationalism ushered in a cheap criticism of it as teaching 
error. For this reason the question of inerrancy today probably gets 
a prominence beyond its due. It has its apologetic value, indeed, 
but in itself it draws attention to what is but a negative feature of 
the word of God. Moreover, the Church in this country was never 
seriously exercised by this problem. However, even if there be no 
urgent apologetic need for it, it is worth discussing some of the 
principles involved for other reasons. These principles serve to give 
a resting place to the mind which, even while it believes in the dogma 
of inspiration, cannot help searching after a harmonisation of 
biblical data with its own knowledge. Furthermore, the same 
principles that vindicate the Bible’s inerrancy also help us in the 
positive and more important task of discovering the message 
intended by the sacred writer. 

The Church, in accord with her divine mandate, has canonized 
as inspired the books of the Old and New Testament as found in 
the “Catholic” Bible. All the parts of these books, and all matters 
whether religious or profane, have God as their author. Hence they 
do not and cannot contain error. It has often been contended that 
the Bible has errors in matters of natural science and of history. 
But a biblical passage whose text is certainly not corrupt, and which 
is correctly interpreted according to the intention of the sacred 
writer, cannot be at variance with any proven data of science or 
any truthful findings of history. The One God of truth is author of 
Holy Writ, creator and governor of the universe, and captain at the 
helm of human history. Yet plausible charges of error in regard to 
natural sciences and to history are levelled at the Bible. 

The error-mongers can assemble quite an imposing list of “errors” 
in cosmogony, astronomy, biology, and physics from the opening 
pages of the Bible. In doing so they ignore a first principle of 
interpretation, valid for any composition. This consists in finding 
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with the talents of the writer. That is what we would expect of a 
gracious God, and it is that which gives the Bible its very human 
interest. The biblical authors retain their individual characteristics 
even. when under the influence of inspiration, in such a way that 
they also are authors in the full sense. The relationship between the 
divine and the human authors is explained by St. Thomas in terms 
of instrumental causality. God is the principal, the inspired writer 
the instrumental cause of the book. The human author, of course, 
is to be understood as an instrument not in any merely mechanical 
sense as a transmitter, but in a human sense as exerting his rational 
faculties in the process. (St. Thomas by qualifying the term as 
“‘instrumentum deficiens” recognised that this philosophical term is 
not altogether adequate to describing the role of the writer when 
he is the mouthpiece of prophetic revelation. He does not under- 
stand, at least in full, the message the Holy Spirit intends his words 
to carry.) With this reservation the sacred writer carries out all the 
functions of a human author. 

It is matter for reverent gratitude that God’s word comes to us in 
our own speech, and in any style of the human range. The divine 
voice comes tuned to our.ear, the heavenly light comes refracted to 
our.eye. And yet it is this very “‘deference” of God that puts our 
faith to the test. For only a lively faith will discern in the rustic 
language of an Amos, or in the crude utterance of a Mark, the 
word of God Himself. With such a faith we can see repeated in the } 
Scriptures, with due proportion, the pattern of the Incarnation 
itself. Hence the Encyclical ‘“‘Divino Afflante Spiritu’’ (1943), re 
echoing the Fathers, extols the word of God in that pattern: “For 
as the substantial Word of God became like to men in all things 


‘except sin’ (Hebr. 4:15), so the words of God expressed in human 


language are made like to human speech in every respect except 


error.” Points of resemblance between the Word and the words of 
God can. be detected, likewise, in the reception accorded to both. 
When the. Word became flesh, not many recognised the divine 
Person in the human garb. At best He was acclaimed as a Messias 
of temporal dimensions, at worst He was dismissed as_ being 
possessed by a devil, while neighbours who had been familiar 
with Him over a lifetime could see in Him nothing more than “the | 
carpenter’s son,”’ The few who, like Peter, acknowledged Him to 
be “‘the Christ the Son of the Living God” did so because they were 
enabled by faith (Mt. 16:17). Similarly the Bible has been too often 
rated up and down a scale of merely human values. At worst it 
has been debunked as a tissue of myths and forgeries. At best it has 
been appreciated as a document of religion indeed, but either as4 
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he will, on occasion, break norms that bind the strict historian for a 
literary or a dramatic advantage. Similarly no reader of discernment 
will confront a historical novel of Scott with a Calendar of State 
Papers and declare it wanting. Everybody knows it is wanting when 
tried in the balance of scientific history, but it was never intended 
for that balance. Now the word of God can come to us in any 
category, except those that have the teaching of error or of im- 
morality as a norm. We all take for granted Our Lord’s use of 
different didactic categories as the matter or the occasion called for 
it. The treatise genre he used for the Sermon on the Mount, the 
parable to discuss the inner nature of the Kingdom of God, and the 
prophetic and apocalyptic genre to discourse on the last things. So 
throughout the Bible. 

In the Old Testament in particular, scholarly literary analysis has 
in recent years brought to notice the existence of categories of 
writing whose presence in the Bible was not formerly suspected. 
Apart from strictly historical narrative, sacred writers have taught 
doctrine, or set out a religious ideal, by means of a parable, a 
narrative largely fictional, or a historical tradition treated freely. 
The old commentators considered the story of Job, for instance, as 
true, but today all critics recognise that there is fiction in the book. 
Already the Babylonian Talmud regarded it as fiction, and the 
Hebrew canon significantly places it not among the historical, but 
with the sapiential books. But perhaps the book which most of all 
has had its message elucidated, and its inerrancy vindicated by 
“finding” its literary category is the book of Jonas. An increasing 
number of critics would classify it not as history but as a parable. 
(St. Gregory Nazianzen alone among the Fathers had already 
classified it in this way.) It corrects the too nationalistic religious 
concepts of Israel, extends God’s saving mercy to all nations, 
even Ninive, and shows that if Israel is a vessel of election, it is to 
serve as God’s missionary among the nations. This teaching is 
enshrined in a story which tells the mission of the prophet with a 
certain humour (Our Lord’s allusion to the story does not prejudice 
this interpretation: His point is established equally well whether 
Jonas be historical or a literary creation). 

From all this it is clear that the study of literary categories serves 
hot only to defend the Bible but, more to our point, to explore it. 
This study also shows how truly human in speech is the word of 
God. Truly God has spoken to us, to borrow the phrase of Hebr. 
1:1, “multifarie multisque modis” (“in sundry times and in divers 
manners’’). 

It goes without saying, of course, that if its freedom from error 
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what the writer intended to express. Thus the author of the account 
of creation in Genesis has no intention of giving a treatise on 
cosmogony or astronomy. His intention is to teach that God alone 
was from the beginning, that He is one, and is creator of all things, 
The scientific constitution of phenomena and their explanation in 
terms of modern science have no relevance whatever to the account. 
The writer speaks of phenomena as they appear to the senses, as 
men normally do. It should be remembered that both the writer 
whom God uses and the people He addresses are in a primitive 
state of cultural development. If in speaking to them of the visible 
creation God defers to their ingenuous notions of the earth and the 
universe, He does no more than a good catechist does when handling 
children, or a missionary when evangelizing primitive heathens. If 
the sacred writer uses the artifice of distributing creation over six 
days culminating in the Sabbath, he is exploiting a device of peda- 
gogy that has more in it than meets the eye. Hence to confront 
Genesis with a modern handbook of science and dismiss it as error 
is simply to betray that little learning which is a dangerous thing. 
One might as well correct the artist for singing the praises of “‘the 
sun going down on Galway Bay”! 

What of history and the Bible? Actually historical and archaeolo- 
gical research increasingly bears out the value of the Bible as history, 
and its pre-eminence in this respect among ancient documents. The 
progress of knowledge of ancient Near-Eastern history has often 
cleared the Bible of errors charged against it. Yet instances can be 
brought forward where the Bible seems to be at variance with the 
certain findings of history. Incidental details in Esther, Judith, and 
Daniel, for instance, and the central episode in Jonas—the con- 
version of Ninive—may be listed as seeming historical errors. Nor 
will it suffice to say that the sacred writer, while writing history, is 
here deferring to popular belief. That amounts to saying he is 
deferring to error. For in the case of historical facts there is no valid 
distinction, as there is in the case of scientific phenomena, between 
a truth of appearances and a truth of what really happens. The 
difficulty is met rather by reference to this basic principle of inter- 
pretation: the truth an author intends to express must be gauged 
according to the category or genre of writing he uses. 

We ourselves have various categories of historical writing: the 
simple chronicle, history synthesized according to some theory, the 
historical novel or play, the ballad. In each category truth is ex- 
pressed. But this truth can be discovered only by interpreting the 
category in question by the norms proper to itself. There is history 
in Shakespeare’s plays, but since history is not his primary purpose, 
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deficient. It is we who are in the wrong. If we are to appreciate the 
Bible we must undergo not merely a conversion of the spirit by 
faith but a conversion of mind also. Not that it is necessary, or 
indeed possible, to recast our minds completely in a Semitic mould. 
But we must be ready to see that the Semitic world of thought, at 
the least, is not to be despised. More, we should appreciate that its 
processes, though different from ours, are none the less legitimate, 
and indeed cater for some aspects of thought more adequately 
than our system can. This in itself is a chastening exercise in humility. 
But here it is being stressed as a conditioning of mind altogether 
necessary for the restoration of Bible culture. 

How does the Semite’s way of thinking and his concept of truth 
differ from ours? For one thing he has not our idea of order. He 
has little use for definition, and none for syllogistic reasoning. The 
Semite does not reason out or prove a truth: he sees it, rather, and 
his impulse is to picture it in some way that others may see it. 
Hence his preference for symbols, and the essentially figurative cast 
of his language. The Gospels have no neatly tailored definitions, 
nor did the Master make use of a single syllogism. When asked: 
“Who is my neighbour?” instead of a definition that would correct 
the Jew’s nationalist concept of a neighbour, He answered with the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. And when He would confute the 
reproach of the Pharisees that He befriended sinners, rather than 
give a treatise on the love and mercy of God He told the story of 
the Prodigal Son. Have we reason to regret that He did not answer 
“our” way? 

The fundamental idea of truth is conceived by our Graeco-Latin 
culture as an abstract and speculative thing. Truth is in itself, 
indeed, one and absolute, but it is no less certain that our human 
minds conceive and attain it in different ways. The Semite conceives 
itin a more concrete and more personal way, something living that 
could not be confined in mere reasoning. ““What is truth?” the 
Roman Pilate asked of Christ the Hebrew, and the philosophy 
student regrets that Christ did not answer. But the very. question 
showed their different conception of truth. For Christ it was no 
abstract concept, but the divine reality manifested in Himself. 
Consequently, ‘“‘to know” does not mean for the Semite to grasp 
an abstract idea. Knowledge consists in experiencing an object, in 
encountering a person with effect. It is an activity not only of the 
intellect but of the will and indeed of the whole being—interesting 
the heart and the body as well as the mind. Hence the pregnant 
summing up by Our Lord, “This is eternal life, that they may know 
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were the only thing to commend the word of God, the incentive to 
cherish and to use it would not be compelling. That in itself is no - 
more than a pledge of security. It is the informing and enlivening 
and nourishing spiritual power of Holy Writ that makes “‘the word 
of God . . . living and effectual’’ (Hebr. 4:12). Therein God speaks 
from a supernatural level, revealing Himself in His works, testifying 
to His power, wisdom and goodness in material creation, and 
especially in its masterpiece, man. His fatherly love is shown in 
raising up man to His own level, to consort with Him and share in 
His own intimate life. Then follows the drama of man’s fall from 
his privileged position at the instigation of a personal creature of 
evil, and the deployment of evil through all creation. God’s love 
burgeons anew in His promise to save, and flowers as the plan to 
save is matured in a chosen people. He intervenes in history to 
protect and to punish this vessel of election. He reveals His holiness, 
fidelity, justice, mercy and fatherly love through His prophets. And 
“tin the fulness of time’? He reveals Himself fully in His Son, and 
brings His plan to save to fruition in the Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection of that Son—that Son Who becomes the corner-stone 
of a new building, the Head of a humanity restored to fellowship 
with God. The story is familiar, indeed, but without recourse to. 
‘ the word of God itself it will not be burnt into the spirit or woven 
‘ into the fabric of the mind. For in the Scriptures we have it in the 
form and expression given it by God. 


il 


To accept the Scriptures by faith as the word of God is the 
essential thing. Yet that does not remove the strangeness that the 
Bible possesses for our Western minds. For the word of God by 
coming to us in human speech was, by that fact, destined to be 
“‘dated”’ and to be “‘located.”” The Word in becoming’ flesh became 
a Jew of Palestine almost two thousand years ago. So God has 
; spoken to us in the speech of Semites of some two thousand years 
: ago and more. Some such limitation was inevitable, and it explains 
our difficulty in getting intellectual relish from the Bible. We come 
to the Bible with minds moulded by the Graeco-Latin philosophy 
of the West. Too readily we overlook the fact that it is a product of | 
the Ancient Orient. We are prone to judge its writings by norms of | 
our historical science, which we naively take to be ideal. We judge 
its way of conceiving truth and its laws of thought by our dialectic, | 
which we have the presumption to consider the supreme norm. 
We are disappointed to find the biblical writings, by that rating, 
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Thee, the only true God, and Him whom thou hast sent, Jesus 
Christ”’ (Jn. 17:3). 

So too God is not an abstract Essence, a pure Idea. He is a Person, 
He is Creator, Saviour, Judge, Father, whom one approaches in 
love by obeying His Will, by “walking with Him.” Pascal’s famous 
intuition of the God of the Bible as not the God of the philosophers, 
but the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, was not merely a 
religious experience, it was also an orientation of mind. 

That we are not mentally in full sympathy with the Bible is, then, 
traceable to two different habits of thought: on our side a tendency 
to dissociate the mind from matter and the concept from its sense 
origins; on the Bible’s side a habit of thought that binds into vital 
unities the creator and His Creature, the mind and matter, knowledge 
and love. 

We must, then, open the Bible with faith first, but also with 
intellectual sympathy for its cast of thought if we would find there 
all that it has in store for us. We must come to it not to find an 
ordered statement of doctrine, but to meet God as He there offers 
Himself to us: the “‘living’’” God, who in revealing Himself to us 
would have us, in turn, accept Him by love, obedience and complete 
dedication—in a word, “know” Him. Nothing else that is said or 
written is so effectual to accomplish that in us as the Scriptures, 
wherein alone dwells all the fulness of the word of God. 

MICHAEL BAILY 


Cluain Mhuire, Galway 
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This list has been selected for those who would like to find 
Inspiration and Interpretation treated in a non-professional, 
readable manner. 
“Divino Afflante Spiritu,’’ by Pius XII, translated by C.T.S., under 

title Stand by the Bible. 

Back to the Bible, by C. Lattey (pp. 128). Burns and Oates, 1944. 

Guide to the Bible (pp. xxvii, 530), being a translation of Jnitiation 
Biblique, a work of collaboration by leading Catholic 
scholars. Is specially useful for its brief notice to each book 
of the Bible giving its literary genre and doctrine. Desclee, 
1951. Vol. 1. $5.50. Vol II has not yet appeared. 

Unless Some Man Shows Me, by A. Jones (pp. 162). Sheed and 
Ward. 1951. This is an enjoyable book, having many useful 
things especially on the interpretation of the O.T. 

Catholic Commentary to Holy Scripture, does not need intro- 
duction or recommendation either for its Introductory 
articles or for its treatment of the books. 
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The Encyclical on The Sacred Heart 


JOHN J. McGREEVY 


N 23 August 1856 Pope Pius IX extended to the universal 

Church the celebration of the feast of the Most Sacred Heart 

of Jesus. To commemorate the centenary of that event our 
present Holy Father issued recently his encyclical, “‘Haurietis 
Aquas,” on the true nature of devotion to the Sacred Heart. In this 
document we are given a masterly and deeply spiritual study of the 
meaning of this devotion and the Catholic world will be grateful to 
the Holy Father for his authoritative teaching on the subject. 
“Haurietis Aquas’’ must be reckoned among the greater encyclicals 
of Pope Pius XII and, although there has been no dearth of papal 
teaching on the question of devotion to the Sacred Heart, this is, 
without doubt, the most complete exposition of the subject yet 
given to us by the Holy See. 

Although devotion to the Sacred Heart has long received the 
most solemn approval of the Church, although it has been promoted, 
explained and vindicated by successive Popes, yet, from the list of 
errors noted in the encyclical it is clear that a new authoritative 
explanation of its meaning was both timely and necessary. Some of 
these errors have an old and familiar ring, some of them are clearly 
of recent vintage and they all testify to the existence of a state of 
affairs which required the attention and intervention of the supreme 
teaching authority in the Church. Indeed, for some years past, 
observers of the contemporary religious scene had noticed the 
development of what has been described as a crisis in the history 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart. Insome countries on the continent 
and among the youth particularly there had been a definite decline 
in esteem for, and in the practice of, this devotion and that, as the 
encyclical itself declares, even among people “who claimed to be 
animated by zeal for the Cathclic religion and the acquisition of 
sanctity.” 

At a congress of the Apostleship of Prayer in Paris in 1945 
Cardinal Feltin deplored the fact that in the literature published 
by various Catholic institutes the subject of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart was rarely treated. The suspicion that this lacuna in con- 
temporary religious literature was not without some significance 


1. A translation of the encyclical (“‘Haurietis Aquas’’), the work of Father 
Geoffrey Crawfurd, B.A., has been published by the English C.T.S. (28 
Ashley Place, London, price 9d.). A translation by Father Kevin McNamara 
of Maynooth is shortly to appear from the C.T.S. of Ireland (Abbey Street, 
Dublin). price 9d. 
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was borne out by the testimony furnished in a paper read at the 
same congress. The lecturer, Father Jacques, testified to the existence 
in certain sections of the Church of an attitude of reserve to, and 
even of disdain for devotion to the Sacred Heart.? This was amply 
corroborated in two important theological works published in 
France in 1950 and 1951.5 The authors of these works not merely 
provide evidence of the existence of this trend in current thought 
but give also a careful analysis of its causes. Nor was the malaise 
confined to France; what had now come to be called the “‘crisis” 
in devotion to the Sacred Heart was the subject of inquiry and 
discussion at two theological conventions—in Switzerland in 1951] 
and in Holland in 1955.4 

There could be no doubt, then, of the existence in some circles 
of a considerable aversion from devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The belief was abroad that it was a form of Christian piety which 
had outlived its usefulness and which no longer appealed to the 
modern mind. The modern mind, it was stated, preferred a spiri- 
tuality which was simple and direct; it was attracted by the person 
of Christ as revealed in the Gospels and there the love of Christ 
was portrayed without any reference to His Sacred Heart as the 
symbol of His love. This latter was regarded, therefore, as an un- 
necessary complication stemming from the revelations to St. 
Margaret Mary. And as some were attracted more by the person of 
Christ than by the heart of Christ, so also—and have we here a 
faint echo of distant Docetism?—some were more drawn by the 
divinity than by the humanity of Christ. Veneration of the physical 
heart of Christ appeared even to savour of materialism and to be 
a hindrance to attaining an intimate love of God. Even less in 
favour with the modern mind was the emphasis which this devotion 
placed on the practice of such “passive” virtues as reparation, 
penance, humility, meekness and patience. It was felt that the 
present age called rather for a more active and virile spirituality. 
For today, as never before in her history, the Church in her grim 
struggle with Communism and atheistic materialism is an “ecclesia 
militans” and her spirituality must be geared accordingly. Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart appeared, therefore, to be of little or no use 


2. vide J. N. Zore, $.J., art. ““Recentiorum quaestionum de cultu SS. Cordis 
Jesu conspectus,’? GREGORIANUM, t. 37, 1956, pp. 104-109. 
3. A. Dérumaux, art. “Crise ou evolution dans la devotion des jeunes pour le 
Sacré Coeur,” in Le Coeur, Etudes Carmélitaines, 1950, pp. 299-306. 
Monier-Vinard, “Le sacré d’aprés l’ecriture et la théologie, Toulouse, 
1951. 
4. ef. Zore, art. cit. pp. 104, 107-109. : 
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for the teaching and social apostolate of the Church; it had no 
place in that programme of vigorous and external action needed 
for the triumph of the Catholic faith and the defence of Christian 
morality. Thus it had come to be regarded as a devotion of secondary 
importance, as an optional form of piety such as devotion to a 
particular saint or shrine. It was said that it was a devotion more 
suited to women than to educated men, that it smacked of senti- 
mentality and that its iconography was frequently distasteful. Its 
authenticity was likewise questioned and it was objected that the 
promises made to St. Margaret Mary were not always fulfilled. 
Besides, it was felt that a devotion based on such promises and 
revelations fostered a piety which was egoistic, even commercial. 
lastly, there was the problem of theological difficulties and con- 
troversies.5 The modern mind, as has been stated, preferred a 
girituality which was simple and clear-cut. But, as it appeared, it 
was not at all clear what was the precise object of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart for even on this fundamental question theological 
opinion was sharply divided. There was confusion also, it seemed, 
in regard to the question of whether the Sacred Heart was the 
symbol of the human or divine love of Christ. Finally, there were 
difficulties raised about the assurance of salvation given in the 
twelfth promise to those who ‘“‘do the Nine Fridays” and about the 
practice of making acts of reparation to “‘console”’ the Sacred Heart 
for men’s ingratitude and indifference. 

These were some of the ideas and pre-suppositions underlying the 
recent “‘crisis” in devotion to the Sacred Heart. They reveal a good 
measure of misunderstanding of the true nature of this devotion, 
an imperfect acquaintance with papal teaching and the acceptance, 
in part, of ideas which could in no wise be regarded as being of 
Christian inspiration. Furthermore, the encyclical strongly suggests 
that the failure to appreciate devotion to the Sacred Heart stems 
ultimately from a defective grasp of the full import of the basic 
ttuths of Christology—the doctrines of the Incarnation and 


‘Redemption. It may well be also that the devotion was considered 
| too much against the background of the revelations to St. Margaret 


Mary and too little in the light of Scripture and Tradition. If so, 


_ this unbalanced perspective is corrected by the present alii 


5. For some recent discussion see e.g. Ch-V. Héris, O.P., art. “ Sectinn to 
- the Sacred Heart,’ THE FURROW, t. 4, 1953, pp. 324-332; T. Fleming, S.J., 
art. “Simplified Devotion to the Sacred Heart,”’ THEOL. STUDIES, t. 17, 

_ 1956, pp. 270-274; J. Galot, S.J., art. “Quel est l’objet de la dévotion ait 

~ Sacré-Coeur?’”’ N. R. THEOL., 77, 1955, pp. 924-938; L. Verheylezoon, S.J., 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart, Eng. Tr., London, 1955, pp. 2-49. 
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which explains the true nature of this devotion in the light of “the 

teachings of Scripture, the Fathers and theologians—the solid 

foundations on which devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus rests,” 
The following errors are condemned in the encyclical: 


a (1) Devotion to the Sacred Heart is a secondary or optional form of 
2 piety, one of which the Church approves but on which she does 
a not insist. 


(2) It is a devotion less suited, not to say detrimental, to the urgent 
spiritual needs of the Church and the human race at the present 
day. 


(3) The devotion owes its origin to private revelations. 


(4) The Sacred Heart is (a) the symbol only of the sensible love of 
Christ; 

(b) as an image it cannot be given divine 
a worship; and consequently 
2 (c) the devotion in infected with the poison 
of materialism and superstition and is a 
hindrance to attaining an intimate love of 
God and spiritual perfection. 


The burden of contemporary criticism of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is contained, it would seem, in the first two propositions. 
The pre-suppositions underlying these false opinions are also 
exposed in the encyclical and are thus obliquely condemned. The 
errors contained in the third and fourth propositions have a longer 
history—they recall respectively the polemics of Jansenism and the 
false mysticism of Molinos® and they will not therefore be entirely 
new to the pages of Denzinger. 

Against these errors the Pope proclaims that, far from being an 
optional and second-rate form of piety, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is “the highest act of religion.” Its importance is such that it 
can be considered as “‘the perfect profession of the Christian 
religion.”” The faithful in honouring the Sacred Heart of their 
Redeemer ‘‘fulfil a most serious obligation by which they are 
bound to serve God and dedicate themselves and all they have to 
their Creator and Redeemer.” Far from being an obstacle to growth 
in sanctity this devotion is rather ‘“‘a duty of religion most conducive 
to Christian perfection.” It must therefore be held by all in the 


6 cf. D. B. 1562, 1254. 
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highést honour and he who “considers of little value this outstanding 
git of Jesus Christ to His Church does a rash and harmful thing 
and offends God Himself.’’ These, the main theses of the encyclical, 
are established by examining the true nature of the devotion in the 
light of Scripture and Tradition. 

The Pope explains that the Church adores the physical heart of 
Christ because, firstly, it is the heart of a divine Person. It is the 
heart of God Incarnate and so like all the members of His sacred 
humanity it merits divine worship. To deny this truth would be to 
deny the reality of the Incarnation. The second and special reason 
for worshipping the Sacred Heart is that it is “the natural sign and 
symbol of His boundless love for the human race.” Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart may therefore be defined as “‘devotion to the 
human and divine love of the Incarnate Word and to the love which 
the heavenly Father and the Holy Ghost have for sinful men.” 
The various elements in this definition are elaborated in the course 
of a sublime and moving commentary on the fundamental truth— 
and indeed mystery—of Christianity, the truth of God’s measureless 
love for men. 

First of all, the Pope points out that even in the Old Testament 
the primary relationship between God and man was one of love. 
For God’s love was revealed in many passages of the Scriptures 
and man’s first duty was declared to be “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God.” In the New Testament God’s merciful love was revealed 
ina truly extraordinary way—‘‘God so loved the world as to give 
His Only-begotten Son” (John 3:16). At the Incarnation the Divine 
Word took a real and perfect human nature “in order to provide 
for our eternal salvation and to show us His infinite, even sensible 
love.” Thus the human nature of Christ is the manifestation of and 
therefore the symbol of the love of the Trinity for sinful men. This 
is all the more true of the heart of Christ which participated in this 
love. For being a perfect man Christ had a physical heart like ours 
which “‘undoubtedly throbbed with love and the other impulses of 
the affections.” The Gospels, it is true, nowhere expressly refer to 
the heart of Christ as the symbol of His love nor do they “clearly 
describe the heart of our Redeemer as responding to feelings and 
emotions like ours and as throbbing and palpitating on account of 
the various movements and affections of His soul.” All this is 
nonetheless implicit in the Gospels because they clearly record that 
Christ’s love and His other emotions such as desire, joy, sadness, 
fear and anger were “‘reflected in His countenance, His words and 
His manner of acting.” This love and these emotions “reached and 
touched His most sacred Heart.”’ Because of the hypostatic union 
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this truly human love of the heart of Christ was the love of a divine 
Person. The Divine Word, who, with the Father and Holy Ghost, 
had loved us from all eternity with a love which was divine and 
spiritual now loved us also with a love which was human and 
sensible. Thus, the physical heart of Christ “shares most intimately 
in the life of the Incarnate Word and like the other members of 
His human nature was assumed as an instrument of the Divinity”— 
as an instrument which enabled Him who is God to elicit acts of 
human love and to share in human sufferings. 

Lest this doctrine appear to some to be a stumbling-block and 
foolishness, the encyclical at this point reminds us that it must be 
considered not merely in the light of the Incarnation, but in the 
light also of the mystery of our Redemption, which is its com- 
plement. For it was to redeem mankind that God became man. 
God willed that the infinite debt of reparation arising out of the 
countless sins of the human race be wiped out by the loving obedience 
of Christ unto death. Sin is a refusal to love and to obey God. Christ 
atoned for sin by offering to the Father His human love and 
obedience manifested in His sufferings and death. But the divine 
nature is incapable of acts of human love and obedience, of suffering 
and death. So the Divine Word took a human nature in order to 
do these things and thus accomplish our redemption. The human 
love of the Sacred Heart of Christ was the instrument devised and 
used by the divine love to effect our salvation. Thus, the mystery of 
the Redemption is “first and foremost a mystery of love’—the 
first cause of man’s redemption is the love of the Holy Trinity and 
“this love pouring forth abundantly into the human will of Jesus 
Christ and His adorable Heart, moved Him to shed His blood to 
redeem us from the captivity of sin.” It follows, therefore, from the 
doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemption that the Sacred Heart 
of Christ “‘participates in and is the natural and most expressive 
symbol of the inexhaustible love with which our Redeemer loves 
mankind.” 

The encyclical teaches, further, that the heart of Christ is the 
symbol of His three-fold love—of the divine love which He shares 
with the Father and Holy Ghost, of the infused love of charity [ 
which His human soul possessed in its absolute fullness from the 
moment of the Incarnation, and, finally, of His natural or sensible 
love. In regard to this last, the Pope, following the teaching of St. 
Thomas, reminds us of the reality of Christ’s sensible love—“for 
the body of Jesus Christ, formed through the operation of the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary, has a most perfect capacity 
for feeling and perception, much more than the bodies of other men.” 
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The heart of Christ is “‘in a more direct and natural manner’’ the 
symbol of His sensible love but, since this latter is in perfect harmony 
with both His infused love of charity and with His divine love, it 
follows that His heart is the symbol of the total love of Christ. All 
this love—divine, infused and sensible—was directed to our 
redemption and because of the unity of person in Christ these three 
loves were not only simultaneously present in Him but were “‘joined 
by a natural bond so that the human and sensible loves are subject 
to the divine and bear its analogical resemblance.” So, through the 
symbol of the Sacred Heart “all the love with which Christ loved 
and even now continues to love us is represented and, so to speak, 
placed before our very eyes.”’ But Christ’s divine love is shared by 
the Father and Holy Ghost and so, in honouring the Sacred Heart, 
we venerate the love of the Trinity also. Thus we return to the 
Pope’s definition of this devotion—‘“devotion to the human and 
divine love of the Incarnate Word and to the love which the heavenly 
Father and the Holy Ghost have for sinful men.’ 

One of the truths upon which most stress is laid in the encyclical 
is that the Sacred Heart of Christ is the symbol in a special way of 
the constancy of Christ’s threefold love. The regular unending 
beating of His Heart witnesses to, and is the living symbol of, His 
love for us, which never changes, never wanes, never ceases. From 
the moment when Mary uttered her “‘Fiat’’ “the heart of Jesus 
Christ beats with human and divine love.’”’ This love motivated the 
whole of Christ’s activity and is the key to His entire life. Hence 
“His words, actions, teaching, miracles and in particular these 
deeds which more clearly testify His love for us—the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist, His most bitter passion and death, His loving 
bequest to us of His most holy Mother, the foundation of the 
Church and the sending of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles and 
upon us—all these we must regard as the proof of His threefold 
love.” And as on earth so in heaven, as in time so in eternity “‘His 
most Sacred Heart never ceased and never will cease to beat with 
imperturbable and calm pulsation. It will likewise never cease to 
signify His threefold love by which the Son of God is bound to 
His heavenly Father and to the whole human race.” In heaven 
Christ is ever our advocate before His Father and His love for us 
moves Him to plead unceasingly for us. The abundance of grace 
which flows from this intercession is thus truly “‘the gift of His most 
Sacred Heart.” In the Sacred Heart, therefore, ‘“‘we can contemplate 
not only the symbol but also, as it were, the sum of the whole 
mystery of our redemption.” That is to say in the technical language 
of theology that the Heart of Christ participates in, and should 
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therefore remind us of, our redemption both objective and sub. 
jective, of both the acquisition and distribution of the grace by 
which we are saved. 


From this exposition of the meaning of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart it follows that in honouring the Sacred Heart we meditate 
upon and pay homage to the divine and human love of our 
Redeemer. In doing so our love for Him is quickened and 
strengthened, for ‘devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is essen- . 
tially devotion to the love with which God loved us through Jesus 
and is at the same time an enlivening of our love for God and man.” 
Thus the nature or object of the devotion determines the practice 
or acts of the devotion. And since the object of our veneration is 
God’s love for us the practice of this devotion will consist essentially 
in the exercise of the virtue of charity—of the love of God and of 
our fellow-men. The practice of this devotion helps us, therefore, 
to fulfil alike the great commandment of the Old Law, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart’? (Mark 12:30) and 
the great commandment of the New Law, “that you love one 
another as I have loved you” (John 15:12). Thus we are led to the 
conclusion that ‘“‘devotion to the Sacred Heart is so important that 
it may be considered, so far as practice is concerned, the perfect 
profession of the Christian religion.” Strangely deceived, therefore, 
were they who in recent.years discounted this devotion as new and 
unimportant, as unsuited: to the present age or as a hindrance to 
growth in sanctity. 

The teaching of Pope Pius XII on the true nature of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart will be of benefit not merely to those who were 
critical of this devotion, but to those also who devoutly practised 
it for the wrong reasons. These, the encyclical states, “are not 
unjustly, as sometimes happens, accused of excessive love and 
concern for themselves.”” We are reminded that the primary reason 
for practising this devotion is not to be found in the blessings which 
Christ promised in private revelations, nor are external acts of piety 
the most important element in it. The faithful must worship God 

'“not primarily for their own spiritual or physical, temporal or 
eternal advantage, but on account of the goodness of God, whom 
they seek to serve by loving Him in return, by adoring Him and 
thanking Him.” The practice of this devotion consists essentially in 
the love of God, the invitation of Christ and the dedication of 
oneself to His service. 

The pontificate of Pius XII will be remembered not least for its 
remarkable series of doctrinal encyclicals and allocutions. These 
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already cover such a wide range of subjects of dogmatic, moral, 
liturgical and spiritual interest that in themselves they come near 
to constituting a summa of Christian teaching. Some of them have 
been evoked by a passing crisis in some sphere of the Church’s life 
or doctrine. “‘“Haurietis Aquas” is of this number. Yet it is not on 
that account a document of merely transient interest. Long after 
the crisis which occasioned it has been forgotten it will remain as 
the primary source for the study of the Church’s teaching on 
devotion to the Sacred Heart and as an important source for its 
teaching on some related question of Christology. It is thus at once 
a treatise of enduring importance and a salutary tract for the times. 


JOHN J. McGREEVY 
Saint Columban’s College, Dalgan Park, Navan 


Understanding Baptism 


- Following the articles on Baptism which appeared in this review 
(October 1956) a number of readers have inquired about pamphlets 
explaining the sacrament and the ceremonies. The titles given below 
are recommended. 


The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., U.S.A. 

THE RITE OF BAPTISM. Text in English with explanatory com- 
ment. A model of editing and presentation (in two 
colours). 32 pp. Price 10 cents. Reduction for quantities. 

The Catholic Truth Society, 38/40 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 

BAPTISM by Monsignor H. Francis Davis. 16 pp. Attractive 
cover. Interesting text about Baptism. 

BAPTISM AND CHURCHING. Text in Latin and English, with 
notes by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 32 pp. Notes are good. 
Only drawback is that the format is diminutive and the type 
consequently small. Price 3d. 

THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. Text of the ceremony in English 
with brief notes (in red). Printed in large, readable type on 
a stout board folder (9 inches by 6). Ideal for use at the 
ceremony. A number of copies of this card might well be 
kept in every baptistery. Price not stated. 
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Lorenzo Perosi 1872—1956 
RUFUS PEREIRA 


HE nineteenth century was already coming to a close when 
there appeared the figure of a young priest who composed 
oratorios and himself directed them in the theatres and concert 
halls of Europe. Within a comparatively short time, his name was 
the most heard of in Italy and his music the most earnestly dis- 
cussed by critics. Friend and foe both’ acknowledged him to be 
one of the foremost composers of the day. 
Even now it seems to us to have been well nigh impossible that 
a Catholic priest could have held his own in the world of music 


at a time when on the one hand a violent anti-clericalism was: 


making itself felt in every sphere of activity in Italy, and on the 
other the operas of Puccini, Mascagni, Giordano and the other 
great composers of melodramatic opera had fired the imagination 
of the entire world. How could a lone priest compete with composers 
of such stature? Did he really mean to revive the lost art of the 
oratorio in Italy and restore Sacred Music to its original beauty 
and perfection? 

Don Lorenzo Perosi did this and more in his long span of eighty- 
four years. For fifty years in his capacity as director of the Sistine 
Choir he provided the music for and conducted the choir at all 
important functions in St. Peter’s. Till about six months ago, he 
worked unceasingly at his composition and was still engaged in 
composing a symphony when the illness that was to result in his 
death overtook him. He died peacefully, recommending his life’s 
passion to those that were to come after him. His last words were: 
“‘May my music, may sacred music be cared for always as I too 
have always cared for it.” 


Born at Tortona, on the 20th of December 1872, Lorenzo Perosi 
was initiated into the love and study of music by his first teacher— 
his own father, Giuseppe Lorenzo, choirmaster of the town’s 
cathedral. He began to compose with extreme facility at an early 
age. At eighteen years he was already so well known for his extra- 
ordinary musical talents that he was asked to teach music to the 
students of the seminary at Montecassino. His stay at this famous 
monastery had no doubt a great influence on his musical formation 
as also on his priestly vocation. 

In 1892 he was enrolled as a student at the Conservatory of Milan 
and some time later went to Ratisbon to perfect himself in the 
study of Sacred Music under the famous Haberl. On his return to 
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Italy, he was put in charge of the seminary choir at Imola. In 1894 
he was ordained priest. 

It was in this year too that he made a decision that was to have 
considerable influence on his future. He refused the influential 
chair of Organ at the Conservatory of Parma, in order to accept 
the invitation of the Patriarch of Venice, the future Pope Pius X, 
to direct the choir of the Cathedral of St. Mark. Because of their 
common interest in music and in sacred music in particular, there 
soon spring up between these two men a close friendship. Probably, 
the then Cardinal Sarto found in his conversations with the young 
musician the first germ of that great idea that he was later to 
realise—the much needed reform of sacred music, an art that 
had fallen into decay the Catholic world over. In fact one of 
the first acts of his short but glorious pontificate was the historical 
moto proprio on the reform of sacred music. If it was the merit 
of this Pope to have taken the initiative and courageously laid down 
the rules of a reformed Church music, it was Perosi who more 
than any other put these into practice and restored sacred music 
to its original place as a genuine art worthy of the attention and 
esteem of the whole musical world. 

Meanwhile the fame of the young musician grew with the triumphs 

that followed the performance of his first oratorios and soon 
attracted the attention of no less a person than Pope Leo XIII, who 
on the recommendation of Cardinal Sarto, called him to Rome in 
1898 to help the old maestro Mustafa direct the Sistine Chapel 
Choir, nominating him four years later its permanent director. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir as he found it had not had for many 
years a fixed and salaried body of singers, but picked up its singers 
as the solemnity of the occasion required. Perosi experienced his 
greatest joy when his plan of having a stable and permanent body 
of picked singers was finally approved by Pius XI. 

In spite of the many cares of his office and the demands which his 
incessant composition made on his time, he made frequent trips to 
the principal cities of Italy, France and Germany, where he was 
invited to direct his own oratorios. Concert halls and the newspapers 
were soon full of the music and name of Perosi. His music was’ 
immediately distinguished from all the other kinds of music by a 
warmth bordering on vehement affectuosity. Sometimes it seemed 
to the critics to come too perilously close to the theatrical and not 
quite in keeping with the rigorous norms laid down by liturgical 
cult and adhered to in traditional church music. 

Soon his music was the most animatedly discussed of the day. 
His art was now exalted, now decried, according to the different 
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tastes and view-points of critics. His music however was always 
acclaimed by the general public. His oratorios were made well 
known by frequent performances nearly always under the baton of 
their composer. 

It must be remembered that the oratorios of Perosi appeared at 
a time when the musical life of Italy was dominated by the theatre, 
Melodrama was the passion and guiding-spirit of the day. It was 
in such an atmosphere that the oratorios of Perosi clamoured for 
attention as a harmonious blending of the lyrical quality that: by 
itself would be more fitly expressed in the opera and the strict 
demands of a liturgical music that was nevertheless slowly trying 
to adjust itself in the new musical environment. Many critics how- 
ever could hardly stomach such a compromise made by one whom 
they depreciatingly nicknamed an “‘operatist in soutane.” Perosi 
was more than once accused of having done violence to the ascetic 
purity of Gregorian chant which the Benedictines of Solesmes had 
recently restored to its original simplicity. 

In attempting to define with mathematical exactitude the function 
and field of Art on the one hand and of Liturgy on the other one 
very often runs the risk of placing the emphasis on the one rather 
than on the other. Perosi was neither a writer of sacred music who 
tried to dabble in opera as a side-line, nor, as it appeared to many 
superficial observers, a dramatist who had missed his vocation. 
He was, as he always protested, a composer of genuine sacred 
music, music in which Faith and Art had each its part to play 
towards the forming of a harmonious and well-balanced whole. 

In this the midst of all this polemic, Perosi proceeded in his work 
with the knowledge that he had the approval of his superiors. 
It was his good fortune to have had among his numerous friends 
and admirers the Popes of the last sixty years, from Leo XIII and 
Pius X right down to the reigning pontiff, all of whom recognised 
his genius and encouraged him in his work. The particularly warm 
friendship that existed between Perosi and Pope Pius XII is common 
knowledge. It goes back to the days when as young priests they used 
to attend together the musical concerts that they both loved. Pius XII 
himself was an accomplished violinist in his youth. When he became 
Pope he often recalled those early days whenever he had occasion 
to meet Perosi. He had always had a sincere admiration for Perosi’s 
music and missed no opportunity of showing it. Speaking on the 
3rd of December 1944 of the solicitude of the Church in promoting 
music, and the vigilance it exercises with regard to its dignified use 
in the Liturgy, he referred to certain great musicians and recalling 
Bach, Beethoven, Palestrina, Haydn and Franck, he associated 
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with their names that of the director of the Sistine Choir: “‘And 
who has not been deeply moved,” he asked, “on hearing the ‘Fac 
eas, Domine, de morte transire ad vitam,’ in the ardent rendering of 
our Perosi?”’ 

Still fresh in our memory is the occasion when the Pope quite 
unexpectedly decided to preside at the concert that was being 
given in Perosi’s honour on the occasion of his eightieth birthday; 
and how at the end of the oratorio, The Resurrection of Christ, 
conducted by the maestro himself, the Holy Father embraced him 
before the Cardinals and the whole diplomatic corps. According to 
the testimony of one of his friends that was the happiest day of 
Perosi’s life. 

The loss of his life-long friend was felt by the Pope perhaps more 
than others. As soon as he heard the news at his residence at 
Castelgandolfo he sent a personal delegate to convey his condolence 
to the relatives of the dead composer. The President and the Prime 
Minister of Italy too sent messages of condolence. The President of 
the National Academy of St. Cecilia said in a message: “‘Lorenzo 
Perosi was a truly inspired and sincere musician, who united in 
himself the supreme qualities of the artist and the luminous purity 
of the believer; through him the noble form of the oratorio has 
received today a new spiritual and musical force.” 

The musicians of his younger days too were great friends of the 
Maestro. Verdi, Boito, Massenet are some of them. But his most 
intimate friends were Puccini and Mascagni. Both of them had 
nothing but sincere appreciation for the oratorios of Perosi and 
valued his friendship greatly. 

On a certain occasion, Puccini, the world famous composer of 
Madame Butterfly, declared: ‘“‘Maestro Perosi is a true genius of 
Italian music and both Mascagni and myself have nothing to say 
and nothing to criticise, but much to admire; and under certain 
aspects,” he continued, “‘he surpasses us both.” 

Success however failed to turn his head and throughout his life 
he preserved his native simplicity of heart. He shunned all public 
notice and preferred to be called Don Lorenzo rather than be 
addressed as Monsignor. Within a few hours of receiving his weekly 
salary as director of the Sistine Choir he had given it all away. 
His charity extended even to those, whether he knew them or not, 
_ continually requesting him to compose some music for 
During the last war, he received a post card from a young soldier 
at the front who begged for two lines of music from the maestro. 
Perosi was deeply moved and at once sent back a letter wishing the 
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soldier a safe return from the line of battle—all done in musical 
notes. This is just one of many such episodes. 

In spite of his successful musical career, Perosi was first and 
foremost a priest and would not have others forget it. How much 
he valued his priesthood can be gauged from an incident which took 
place early in his musical career. A mischievous rumour had it that 
Perosi was seriously thinking of devoting himself to the theatre 
and might soon abandon his cloth. At once Perosi had an interview 
with a reporter of one of the biggest newspapers and expressed his 
mind in no uncertain terms. “The Faith is my life,” he said, “and I 
will always remain in everything a priest.” 

Perosi did not leave a will unless it be the spiritual legacy of a 
life’s work of innumerable compositions. His musical production 
was impressive. Besides his Masses and other liturgical music there 
are above all his numerous oratorios, which deserves special men- 
tion because of their far-reaching influence on contemporary music. 

By far the most important group of oratorios is that which forms 
a complete cycle round the figure and life of the Redeemer. The 
Passion of Christ, The Resurrection of Christ, The Birth of the 
Redeemer, Moses, The General Judgment are some of the more 
frequently performed. There are others, of lesser importance, and 
stil many more that have not yet been published. 

As a part of his liturgical production must be counted more than 
300 Masses, hundreds of psalms, hymns, motets and thousands of 
shorter pieces. His instrumental music consists of some suites for 
orchestra, a few concertos, one sonata, two symphonic poems and 
a number of quartets for strings. 

On the initiative of his brother, Cardinal Carlo Perosi, who died 


in 1930, an official collection of the works of the great composer 


was begun at the Vatican. Today several of his manuscripts are 
bound and placed in the Vatican library where they form a section 
apart “‘La Perosiana.” 

After the maestro’s death many unedited manuscripts were found 
scattered here and there in his room. Among them the sheets of 
eight symphonies named after various Italian cities. All were com- 
pleted except the one named after Naples. In fact there are very 
many others besides these which remain unedited precisely because 
the maestro thought them to be of too little worth to be published, 
inexorable critic as he was of his own music. 

An intimate of his has left us a record of a visit he made to the 
maestro some months before his death. Due to his illness the old 
priest did not compose any more, but he loved to express in the 
flowing music of the piano his thoughts and sentiments. At a certain 
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moment he stopped playing on the piano and said: “If I could only 
express in music that most lofty and beautiful reality—the 
Eucharist.” He was reminded of all the works he had written, but 
he paid no attention to his friend’s expostulations and with a smile 
on his lips and a far away look in his eyes, he whispered: ““Who 
knows what we will hear up there? But if we could only listen to 
an angelic choir already here.” 

Others however have appreciated his music better than he did 
and are grateful to him for having brought back to Italy the lost 
art of the religious oratorio. In this respect he has often been 
compared to Palestrina. For if it is true that Palestrina laid the 
foundation of sacred polyphony, it is equally true that in our age 
it is dificult to imagine the Papal Choir without the “‘Tu es Petrus,” 
and the “Oremus pro Pontifice” of Perosi. With his death not only 
have we lost an inspired composer of sacred music, but there also 
closes an era that we might well call the Perosian age of sacred music. 


RUFUS PEREIRA 


Pont. Collegio de Propaganda Fide, 
Via Urbano VIIT, Rome 16 


An Exercise in Modesty 


And oh, if I had time to tell of the examples of virtue which I 
have seen! They leave me so small, these people, rich and poor. 
My confessional is for me an exercise in modesty, just to see how 
faram I from imitating those who come to me for direction. Aid me 
with your prayers that, as we Frenchies say, this effect may not 
tub off, may be fruitful for my soul, so that it will not resemble the 
statue of Padre Rodriguez which points out the road while it itself 
is left standing still. 


—FATHER MIGUEL PRO, quoted by Fanchon Royer: 
Father Miguel Pro, S.J. 
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Grace and The Actor 


CYRIL CUSACK 


Irish playwright describe it,“‘a beautiful cheat’’? Is it just 
make-believe, escape from reality? Does it produce nothing 
more than illusion? I don’t think that dramatic literature would 
ever be so rashly judged. Yet one straightway thinks of what 
the stage means superficially to so many people: the atmosphere 
of the greenroom, the dressing-room, the lights, the greasepaint, the 
sounds of the orchestra, the applause and so on. But these are only 
the accidents and incidents of theatre, “‘the trappings and the suits,” 
Essentially, I would say, the stage is an area of illumination rather 
than of illusion; it presents in sign and symbol the revealing parable 
rather than the foolish fairy-tale. 

If you will allow me to persuade you more closely into 
the world of the actor—. O. Henry somewhere, reversing 
Jaques’ famous dictum in As You Like It, once referred to the 
stage as a world in which all the players were merely men and 
women. It was a sentimental reflection, as I read it. But I would 
say that for the actor the stage, beyond the confines of the proscen- 
ium, is the world itself, concentrated; something vast comprehending 
a manifold range of characters, symbols, and ideas; it is a battle- 
field. It is also the actor’s home. 

The stage is the more affectionate term we who are of it give to 
the theatre. It is not simply a platform complemented by an auditor- 
ium with anything from one hundred to a thousand seats, a hall, as 
it is usually thought of—even by architects—in this country. I 
wonder if I might describe it, without seeming pretentious, as a 
mysterious area in which the participants hope to experience some 
aspect of truth. 

From the moment the curtain goes up we are engaged in a 
voyage of self-discovery as almost literally we engage ourselves, 
both actor and audience, in Claudel’s great play, Le Voyage de 
Christophe Colombe—in the pursuit of the true self, in the unmasking 
of pretence, in what might be called escape but escape into the 
free world of reality. 

Might we not think of the stage, therefore, even as a vehicle of 
grace? Recently my fancy took me to imagine it as a sort of com- 
munal confessional in which the audience is at the same time both 
confessor and, identifying itself with the actor, penitent, revealing 


Wis is the stage? Is it, as I once heard a contemporary 


1. A talk delivered to the Jesuit students of Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin. 
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to the world something of the sins and scruples, the follies and 
foibles of the world. I elaborated this fancy further to imagine that 
these who hoped for grace therein should be properly disposed— 
obicem non ponentibus—the actor as he walks upon the boards, the 
audience as he enters into his seat. I think that in Ireland, as in other 
countries, we should endeavour through education to encourage this 
proper disposition towards the theatre. 

Beyond this pious fancy of mine what do I say is the function of 
the actor? What is his purpose? It is not merely to hold the mirror 
up to nature, for the best mirror will reflect something less than 
reality, will carry a distortion. No, acting at its highest point will 
not carry an artificial reflection of nature or imitate it merely; it will 
communicate an experience, an experience of some aspect of truth. 

An opposing point of view is deliberately sustained by the German 
producer and playwright, the late Berthold Brecht, through the 
Berliner Ensemble, whose manner of presentation is reckoned to be 
the latest experiment in theatre, though I see it myself as an extension 
in style, an intensification of the early comedy of manners. Brecht 
affects a judge-like detachment, and his player appears at one 
moment to hold up a mirror as much as to say: “‘See, here we are 
showing you life as it distorts itself,” and then renders it, almost as 
a puppet would, in a rigidly disciplined turn of speech and move- 
ment, to the accompaniment of bizarre dance and song, in terms of 
gay or bitter caricature. The Brecht Theatre attempts to reject from 
its particular stage all spontaneous experience communicated by the 
actor to his audience. I don’t think it altogether succeeds because it 
is impossible so completely to dehumanise the player. But because 
it does seek to prevent this communication I speak of, Brecht is, I 
maintain, inferior to the highest point of theatre. I would like to 
stress that the written word of the dramatist, until it is expressed— 
and especially expressed—by the actor into experience, has no real 
existence in the theatre. It is the actor who there gives it baptism, 
endows it with true life. 

How then does the actor accomplish his function and achieve his 
purpose? Boswell, in writing an adulatory pamphlet for his friend, 
David Garrick, takes the view that it is some mysterious action. 
Perhaps it is. At any rate, it is difficult to analyse. We are asked all 
sorts of questions in this connection, like: “Do you identify yourself 
with the part you play?’’; “‘Are you affected by a situation on the 
stage?”’; “‘Are you aware of the audience?’’; “‘Are you influenced 
by a role outside the performance itself?”’; ‘“‘Were those real tears, 
tte., etc. ?”’ 

Well, as to this I should say that the actor exercises his will in 
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two directions simultaneously: first, to call forth an emotion jn 
himself, and secondly, to control it. His effort also must be directed 
towards communicating the emotion to his audience and at the 
same time controlling it in that audience. I say “‘emotion”—he 
might conjure up an image, an idea—but whatever it should be—~ 
and, I should add, it may not necessarily accord with the author's 
intention—a responsibility lies with the actor to control the audience 
reaction. 

There has been considerable controversy in literary circles—and 
lately, I have noticed, amongst French writers, with Frangois 
Mauriac much involved—as to the artist’s responsibility, his moral 
responsibility towards his public; whether a good and sincere writer 
concerning himself with a portrayal of evil in order to reveal its 
nature or to indicate its consequences, or to dissipate a figure of 
darkness so that it may be replaced by light, whether such a writer 
owes a responsibility towards his reader, lest that reader be adversely 
affected by the portrayal; and if so, to what extent. Can the artist 
be held responsible for the excitation of a misplaced emotion, for 
influencing an evil thought? 

I do not know so much about writers but in the theatre a respon- 
sibility lies with the actor to control his audience and direct it 
towards good. His responsibility is to communicate an experience of 
truth; as far as possible to re-create a vision of beauty—near or far; 
his responsibility is not to-conjure an illusion, but to replace it with 
desire—“‘Ce desir est de ce qui est; illusion est ce qui n’est pas.” 
(“Desire is for what is; iliusion is what is not.”) Thus speaks the 
Guardian Angel in Claudel’s Soulier de Satin. The empty figure of 
evil the actor may re-create, but by his judgment rejecting it into 
its habitat of darkness, guiding his audience—even over what the 
author may intend—to a detestation of what it represents, with 
pity perhaps for the being who represents it. Above all, it is his 
mission, recalling Saint John of the Cross, “to put Love where it 
is not.” 

But in view of what I have claimed for the actor you may ask: 
is he not restricted, perhaps entirely restricted, by the dramatist, by 
the limitations of the play, by the speeches, words, by the produc- 
tion, and so on? Usually it is taken that this is so. There is a prayer 
in the Prayer Book for Artists issued by the Catholic Stage Guild 
in which the words occur: “I’m only an instrument after all; I 
didn’t write the thing.” It is true that the actor is, as is the author, 
only an instrument, but he is not entirely the instrument of the 
playwright, as this prayer seems to me to suggest. Every actor isa 
character in search of his author, but not, ultimately, the author of 
the play. 
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Apart from the simple fact that in the greater theatre an actor of 
quality may influence a production, even may influence a playwright, 
say, in the course of rehearsals, may indeed sometimes re-direct the 
course of a play, apart from this it is technically and artistically 
possible to manipulate words, by emphasis and inflection or to 
negative a positive statement with a single gesture or to indicate a 
contrary meaning through a facial expression—all so as to give an 
altogether new direction to the trend of a speech or the development 
of a character, or so as to give a different aspect even to a situation. 

I can’t for the moment recollect an example, a perfectly relevant 
example, but take the ordinary proclamation of love one may hear 
ina thousand plays: “I love you.” This can be said in so many ways. 
It can convey an impression of false passion, a shallow emotion, a 
whole variety of feelings, ranging from a peakpoint perhaps of 
spiritual ecstacy, to the wastelands of indifference and boredom. 

This is one of the reasons why it is so important to see a play 
before judging it; it is not sufficient merely to read it. Henry James, 
writing of the Parisian theatre of his day, recalls, for instance, the 
quality of playing in the performance of the actress, Mademoiselle 
Desclée, as transforming, if only for a while, the low-lying level of 
the play: ““Mademoiselle Desclée, at any rate, was for half an hour 
the most powerful of moralists. M. Laya, her author, on the other 
hand, is an atrocious one.” 

Apropos, here is Colley Cibber in 1739: “Betterton was an 
Actor, Shakespeare was an Author, both without Competitors! 
form’d for the mutual Assistance, and Illustration of each other’s 
Genius! How Shakespeare wrote, all Men who have a Taste for 
Nature may read, and know—but with what higher Rapture would 
he still be read could they conceive how Betterton play’d him. 
Then might they know, the one was born alone to speak what the 
other only knew to write.” 

I call to mind a more concrete example of what I mean, from my 
own experience, still perhaps an imperfect example, but it may 
serve. In Synge’s dramatic extravaganza, The Playboy of the Western 
World—which should never be thought of as just documentation or 
mere representational theatre—the principal character, Christy 
Mahon, through self-deception and with the connivance of other 
characters in the play, weaves about himself a falsely romantic 
personality which first enters into the scene with the quite incredible 
story of how Christy killed his father. We should not believe his 

story, but we may be amused by it and by his manner of telling it; 
We are interested in the strange personality of the story-teller. The 


fact that his tale is not to be taken seriously, however, can only be 
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— wholly in the playing, perhaps not at all in just a reading of 
e play. 

In the Second Act, Christy, alone with another character, the 
Widow Quinn, suddenly through the half-door sees his father 
coming towards the cottage and he cries out: “Saints of Glory! 
Holy angels from the throne of light!” “‘What ails you?” says she, 
and Christy, claims: “It’s the walking spirit of me murdered da!” 

Frank O’Connor, the novelist and playwright and commen- 
tator on the art of the theatre, maintains that Christy actually 
believes that he is seeing a ghost. This interpretation is, to 
my mind, absurd and gives a false direction to the play. As I gave 
Christy’s reaction in that moment of the performance he immediately 
seeks refuge in another wild, ludicrous invention, or—to take the 
moment quite seriously—in the weakness of a lie. 

So much depends on the manner of presentation. In my obser- 
vation of many French films, in which, to my mind, true personality 
and acting predominate, nearly always I’ve been aware of evil 
presented unmistakeably as evil, however glamorously surrounded; 
whereas in many British and American films, in which the stress 
appears to me to be on production and the exploitation of surface 
personality, good and evil very often are submerged and lost sight 


of in a messy confusion of sentimentality and humanitarianism. , 


Sometimes I feel that this confusion is penetrating too deeply into 
the cinemas of this country, and this incidentally, I think, offers 
another plea for more attention to other languages than English, 
including our own. 

Shaw has said somewhere that the drama is nothing if not 
didactic, and this, in a way, is true of the stage. In the broadest 
sense its purpose is propagandist. Life teaches, experience teaches; 
and in the theatre, on the stage, we look for a concentration of life, 
and of experience in this sense, the heightened experience. Its 
purpose is propagandist in the sense that it must be exercised in the 
cause of truth, in the encouragement of an apprehension of beauty. 
Though we know that sometimes this purpose has been blunted 
and even vitiated by false exponents, nevertheless we are aware of 
this high purpose from earliest times, from the stage of Euripides 
and others, reformers of their kind (not that reformers always are 
to be recommended!) with its slanted attacks on the superstitions 
and other abuses of their day; on through the rather primitive 
pageants of mediaeval times, often sponsored by the local church, 
portraying, crudely sometimes, but clearly, the conflict of good and 
evil; up to the critical and satirical onslaughts on shallow, corrupt 
society, by Moliere in France and by those nearer home of the 
Anglo-Irish dramatists of more modern times. 
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There is a somewhat alien view of the stage as an instrument for 
good, in the case of social workers, for instance, who maintain the 
outsider’s interest in the stage as a means, say, of getting boys and 
girls in off the streets, and in acting as a vehicle for the more rapid 
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- development of personality. In such activity, not surprisingly, we 


find some of our clergy busily engaged. Such aims do indeed serve 
avery admirable purpose, but they emerge from a lesser, a utilitarian 
approach, good in its way but insufficient, which, because the true 
meaning of the stage is left out of sight, tends to corrupt the taste 
for great theatre and to defeat its real purpose. 

In direct opposition to this, there are others for whom to appear 
on the stage is a form of exhibitionism. This is one of the perils of 
the stage, the temptation to vanity, which is the degradation of 
theatre. All too frequently it is connived at by unenlightened 
audiences, where taste is lacking, prodded on by irresponsible 
publicity and foolish criticism, and subsidised by greedy manage- 
ments. Good education will serve to correct this and will direct 
itself towards a recognition of good theatre and encourage a 
rejection of what is false. 


Is the Irish stage fulfilling this high function today? Can we say 
that it is in any way a vehicle of grace and truth, of love and pity? 
Does it seek to convey, through the Irish personality and perhaps 
through the Irish scene, experience of some aspect of truth and by 
so doing assist the soul’s expansion? Does it concern itself with 
the great problems of the spirit, the human agony, the universal 
conflict of good and evil? In a truly national-cum-international 
theatre the answer should be in the affirmative. But can it be said 
that the theatre in this country answers this need? Or does it merely 
closet itself with the venial sins clustered in and about the parochial 
hall, and with the crude comicalities of trivial discomfort, and the 
petty squabble over tit-bits? 

At this point I ask, should we in Ireland regard the stage as 
essential? I would say yes; it is essential because of the human need 
to express ourselves essentially, in signs and symbols. And in the 
theatre, upon the stage, we should find that concentrated communal 
utterance of spirit. Henry James, writing of the French Theatre in 
1872, says: “It is clear that people even of serious tastes look upon 
the theatre, not as one of the ‘extras,’ but as one of the necessities 
of life.” In the world of culture, of the spirit, the stage is accepted 
as of great importance to the world, and Ireland is no exception. 

I would assert, therefore, that the theatre is of great 
national importance, that it is essential. But if it is, then certainly 
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it must be conceived on a grander scale than as it exists at present. 
This country at present recognises one of our theatres, though it 
would seem more by reason of its achievement in a minor depart- 
ment of stage and acting, the naturalistic drama, than any 
other. It has undoubtedly made some comparatively minor 
contributions to the poetic theatre; but our recognisably great 
offerings have come from Sean O’Casey and John Millington Synge, 
in two plays particularly, Juno and the Paycock and The Playboy of 
the Western World. In these plays there is given us what we actors 
refer to as “‘good theatre” in that they permit of acting on a large 
scale. They are, of course, great because they contain a universality 
—in character, in situation, in language, and primarily, perhaps, in 
conflict. 

Here I should try to describe the main divisions of our theatrical 
repertoire with some reference to the end they serve. There is the 
naturalistic drama, of which we have an abundance, Shiels and 
Robinson its chief contributors; the poetic, with Yeats as its 
particular exponent; and the realistic, in which class I have cited 
Synge and O’Casey. The naturalistic theatre throws out the bald— 
or semi-bald—statement of facts and individuals seen and judged 
superficially, without at all touching on the essence of persons and 
problems, unless where the actor may be able to indicate it. The 
poetic theatre, by which I mean here the literary theatre as opposed 
to the red-blooded Shakespearean drama (which is also theatrical 
in the best sense) and liberated, not restricted, by its language, this 
type of theatre, I say, gives us primarily the poet’s self-distillation, 
the concentrated extract of the poet himself, from which the theatre 
today recoils. The realistic theatre, then, attempts to provide the 
poetic extract of our “‘other selves,” of humanity; and in this form 
of theatre the artist will aim to introduce his figures, both essential 
and potential, into a design which as nearly as possible is patterned 
to the divine design. That essential and that potential in man and 
all that relates to man will provide what is both poetic and dramatic 
and give to this most important field of theatre both beauty and 
conflict. 

We cannot, of course, altogether ignore the severely didactic 
type of play and the comedy of manners. For these also serve, and 
in this area of Anglo-Irish theatre the bias is heavily, I think, towards 
satire and iconoclasm. We have the earlier rapier-attacks of Farquar, 
and then Sheridan; Wilde’s searchlight flashes upon the runaway 
rakes and fakes of spurious society, the pseudo-sophisticated society 
of which he was a part and also critic; and then there is the whole- 
sale bulldozing disposal by Shaw of what he reckoned to be humbug 
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and hypocrisy. And in the case of these, I dare to suggest, is there 
not also, despite their apparent distance from compassion, some 
remote experience of truth, even in the pillorying and pinpointing 
of what is untrue? Incidentally, it is sometimes contested whether, 
of these playwrights, any can be counted as Irish. For my part I 
believe that they are some manifestation of a developing Irish 
personality. At any rate, it cannot be denied that they drew much 
of their cleansing vitriol from the environment out of which they 
came. 

Are we of the-Irish theatre of today concerning ourselves with the 
larger issues, with the problems of the spirit, with the agony of 
humanity, and the conflict of good and evil? Are we concerned 
even with pinpointing untruth, as our predecessors did so valiantly, 
let alone with communicating some experience of truth? I think 
not, and I very much doubt whether we are concerned with 
“putting Love where it is not.” 

It is for us, then, to discover for ourselves in this country a proper 
appreciation of theatre if our stage is to continue, much less grow. 
We have to establish a stable criticism, eliminating emotional 
patronage of what is artistically weak and false charity towards what 
is spurious. We must encourage conscientious, professional criticism. 
It will be our task to develop responsibility towards the stage in our 
management. And it must be understood how vital to the main- 
tenance of good theatre is the building which should house it, the 
architecture with the atmosphere it provides. One building does not 
constitute a national theatre. We need many buildings, many 
theatres. 

And the actor has a great part in this programme for the theatre, 
to realise the importance of his vocation as an interpreter, a medium 
of the Creator, his purpose being to communicate a reflection of 
the divine mind to the highest capacity of which he is capable. 
The great charity of the stage is in the sharing of this capacity. 


CYRIL CUSACK 
Clonquin, Sorrento Road, Dalkey, Co. Dublin 


A Request 


A seminarian in British East Africa would be grateful to a 
FURROW reader who would pass on to him “now and then” his 
copy. His address—Rev. Anthony Chonya, C. M. Malangali, 
P.O. Malangali, S. A. Province, B.E.A. 
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Our Russia 
DANIEL BREEN 


HERE is a mother with a wayward child. Our Lady is the 

Mother, the child is Russia, and never did a mother worry 

and pray as she, that her child may leave the wrong way it 
has chosen, to return to God. We can understand that she should 
have a special care for this child, for Mary has always held a unique 
place in the Russian Church. You have only to see one of those 
beautiful icons to recognise that it truly represents a mother. Even 
now at this instant, Russians are lighting their candles before such 
pictures, telling their mother of great cares and troubles. As we 
watch, we can see that they are our brothers, they belong to Our 
Russia—yet between them and us there is a curtain more impene- 
trable than any iron curtain. For over nine hundred years schism 
has divided East and West. 

On 16 July 1054, a Saturday morning at the hour of Terce, when 
the sacred liturgy was about to commence in the presence of all the 
clergy and people, papal legates headed by Cardinal Humbert 
advanced towards the altar of Hagia Sophia, in Constantinople, and 
upon it placed in solemn fashion the sentence of excommunication 
against Michael Cerularius and his supporters. Then they departed, 
shaking the dust from their feet and exclaiming: ““May God be our 
witness and our judge.” Although Cerularius, then patriarch of 
Constantinople, had precipitated the schism by his pride and desire 
for power, it would be wrong to lay all blame on him. He was a 
child of his age, and used a hostility that had grown up after a 
century of political friction to further his schemes. Already, there 
were theological, disciplinary and liturgical differences which 
Cerularius used to turn what was essentially a separation on the 
political plane into a religious schism. If only each party had seen 
the dreadful consequences, perhaps the work of the devil, so clearly 
evident in accentuating differences and weaknesses, might have been 
made fruitless. 

Only the patriarch and some of his followers had been excom- 
municated, but the whole Byzantine Church supported him. In the 
years that followed, the patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem and the 
Slavic peoples became separated. There had been no initial respon- 
sibility on their part, but they had always looked to Constantinople 
more than to Rome. The patriarchs and priests had given the lead 
and the common people followed automatically. How were they to 
realise the errors of their leaders or judge of questions that were s0 
much outside their range? 
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Today, the position is unchanged. It is among the leaders of the 
people that hatred of Rome is preventing union. ‘‘But, Father, why, 
why, cannot you give me the Body of Jesus, for your Church is like 
ours, you say Mass as our own priests?” The young Russian boy 
who asked this question of his Catholic priest teacher could not 
understand. Indeed there is no understanding the solid mass of 
hostility and hate that is found in many of the Orthodox hierarchy. 
Anything except reunion, is their attitude. At best they show a cold 
indifference and remain self-sufficient in their isolation. Others raise 
old, old objections and grievances that have been answered a 
thousand times. “‘Better the turban than the tiara,” was their cry 
many centuries ago when faced with the alternative of rule by a 
Catholic emperor or a Mohammedan sultan. 

Moscow is today the centre of the greatest part of the separated 
Eastern Churches. How heart-rending it is to see so glorious a 
Church a puppet in the hands of ruthless atheists. How utterly 
ridiculous to see patriarchs and priests urging loyalty to a regime 
that has the express intention of killing all religion. In exchange for 
aminimum of freedom to celebrate the liturgy in their churches the 
clergy are silent before great evils. The religious envoy of Moscow 
travels to different countries, even to France and America, 
strengthening bonds of friendship with Moscow, praising the 
generosity of the Communists, declaring that the relations of the 
Orthodox Church with the State are excellent, that there is complete 
liberty of conscience in the U.S.S.R. He acts as apologist for the 
Soviet State from the economic, cultural, and military points of 
view, praising its exploits in war, and its achievements as the unifier 
of Russian territory. 

Seeing all this, one could forget the other side. There is a very 
different other side, a silent, praying Russia. Holy Russia is still 
alive. There are the great numbers of simple people who pray in 
their churches, who honour still the icons of Our Lord, His Mother, 
and the saints. Others, through fear, have hidden their religion in 
their hearts. We cannot realise the overwhelming pressure that has 
been brought to bear on priests and people, but Russia knows 
oppression and persecution. There is no counting the number of 
martyrs she has gained during the revolution and afterwards, for it 
is only in the last ten years that a policy of toleration towards the 
Orthodox Church has been adopted by the government. How many 
priests and lay people are even now in prisons and concentration 

camps, those who would not agree to buy a little freedom at the 
price of their convictions. But it would be wrong to judge even 
those who appear to have compromised. The problem was a great 
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one: whether to resist, be sent to prison and so leave the people 
completely at the mercy of their oppressors, or by compromising 
“‘a little” to stay and celebrate the liturgy, administer the sacraments, 
Remember too, that they had not the support of so great and 
centralised an organisation as the Catholic Church possesses. 

It was truly said with regard to Irish Catholics that it is the Mass 
that matters. In the Orthodox Churches the liturgy can be looked 
on as the very expression of religion. Even the most demanding 
liturgist would be enthusiastic over the beautiful collection of 
prayers and ceremonies that surround the Byzantine Mass, or 
Liturgy, as it is called. It is a pity that people in Ireland cannot 
enjoy the privilege of being present occasionally at this moving 
ceremony. Few means can be as effective to give one a better under- 
standing of, and sympathy with our Eastern brethren. A sense of 
ease and “flow” is perhaps one of the first impressions given by 
their liturgy. There are few exact prescriptions as to gestures and 
movements, and those that exist are on a more extravagant scale 
than in our Roman Mass. Thus, the priest will bow very deeply or 
pray with both arms stretching appealingly upwards. Unlike our 
own usage, there is no fixed language for the Liturgy. It is celebrated 
in about nine different tongues. It is characteristic of Russian 
spirituality that its expression and form are more flexible and 
undefined than ours. The precise and classical beauty of our own 
liturgy is very different from that of the East. 

Prayer by litanies is especially dear to the Russian mind. Again 
and again priest and people pray together during the Liturgy for 
a whole list of intentions, for those who sail the sea, for good 
weather, for the armed forces and so on. The well known Jesus 
prayer “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on us” is 2 
similar form of private devotion, being repeated over and over again. 
In this prayer, as in the whole Liturgy, is found an expression of a 
self-abasement that is part of the Russian character and spirituality. 
This spiritual tendency we call ‘‘kenotic,” understanding by the 
term the imitation of Christ in His kenosis, His self-humiliation and 
His voluntary sacrificial death. It is a spirit that appears clearly in 
Russian saints, and many stories tell of their rough garb, their 
humility and the joy they took in being mistaken for one of the 
lowest servants of their monasteries. It is on these qualities above 
all we can base our confidence in Russia today. Holy Russia, the 
silent one, knows how to suffer and to pray as she proved in the 
past by preserving her religious heritage under centuries of Tartar 
oppression. A striking devotion to Christ in the Transfiguration is 
another indication to the mind of Russia. On this mystery they ca 
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strengthen their faith and hope until some day in the future when 
all shall be well. ““But one day I will see you again, and then your 
hearts will be glad, and your gladness will be one nobody can take 
away from you.” 

And these people, these Christians, are our brothers, although 
they be prodigal brothers. I speak especially of those in Russia, for 
the Russian Orthodox Church is now the centre of the Orthodox 
world, exclusively for all those countries inside the iron curtain and 
to varying extents for others. It is to the Russian Orthodox that 
most missionary attention is being paid. There, the work of con- 
version will probably be most difficult, but there too, success will be 
most fruitful. It was in the year 988, before the schism with Rome, 
that the Russians accepted the Christian Faith and the Byzantine 
Rite. Later on, under the influence of their Greek bishops, they 
followed Constantinople into schism. The vast Church of Russia 
declared its independence of Constantinople in 1589, and a patriarch 
was set up in Moscow (the “Third Rome’). By 1914, there were in 
European Russia, excluding Poles, about three million Catholics of 
the Latin Rite, practically all of them foreigners or of foreign 
origin. The first Byzantine Russian in modern times to appreciate 
the full significance of Rome for the Church of his country, was 
Vladimir Solovyev. He, with deep insigh, trealised the need for 
union with Rome, but recognised at the same time that Catholicism 
ina Western form could mean nothing to Russia as a whole. Up to 
the year 1917 Catholics of Byzantine rite had been forbidden in 
Russia, but from this time .a small group began to grow. Father 
Leonid Feodorov was appointed exarch of the Catholic Russians 
and the work of reunion began in earnest. This nucleus was Catholic 
and Byzantine and Russian to the fullest degree. Their policy had 
been directed by Pope Pius X, Russian Catholics were to follow 
their own rite in its integrity, “‘nec plus, nec minus nec aliter.” Great 
opposition came from both Orthodox and Latin Rite Catholics. 
To the Orthodox, who had always complained of the Westernism 
of Rome, this new attitude was just a “‘Polish, Jesuitical ,papistical 
dodge.”” The lack of sympathy and even contempt on the part of 
Catholics of the Latin rite for this new movement is difficult to 
understand. It was too early yet to make converts, the main work 
of the exarch was to prepare the ground. Money was lacking, as a 
striking extract from one of Leonid Feodorov’s letters shows: 
“Your humble servant the exarch and archpriest of Russia was 
often so hungry in 1918 and 1919 that his hands and legs were nearly 
useless, yet he had to cut up firewood, swing a blacksmith’s hammer, 
push barrow-loads of stones.” Despite great difficulties, his work 
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began to influence many until he was arrested and sent to prison by 
the bolshevists in March 1923, condemned on the charge of having 
brought Catholics and Orthodox together “‘to conspire against the 
government.” His release came in 1932, and three years later he 
died, worn out by his internment. These last years were spent in 
exile in a remote northern town and little is known of his last days, 

I have thought it worth while to mention this great pioneer, for 
he was a true apostle. His death, in a state and spirit of abjection, 
without even the sacraments of the Church, was truly Russian. 
Men such as he still carry on the same work today. Inside the 
U.S.S.R. these Great Russian Catholics, as they are called, are at 
most a few isolated individuals while outside they number a few 
thousands. Most people have heard of the Russicum in Rome, the 
college founded by Pope Pius XI in 1929, where the clergy of the 
future are formed. Those preparing for work among the Orthodox 
must become expert in their language, they must acquire their 
mentality and appreciate their culture. Unfortunately too few of 
these volunteers are Russians. Their ultimate aim is to enter Russia 
itself, at present a “hidden kingdom.’ Meanwhile they work in the 
many places where groups of Orthodox are found, especially in 
North and South America. To meet one of them is an experience, 
for they are idealists, men devoted to one cause, men who have 
given up everything, their lives, their nationality, who have changed 
their own outlook, the rite they have always known—all for Our 
Russia. 

Yet often their work seems to yield little fruit. What other reason 
could there be, but that they lack the support of the whole Church? 
Our Lady of Fatima has told us that prayer and penance will lead 
to the conversion of Russia. If Our Lady takes compassion on poor 
persecuted Russia, the change cannot be far off. The conversion of 
Russia means much for us and the peace of the world, but it means 
still more for those who are the greatest victims of Communism, 
the Russian people themselves. Our Mother would gently remind 
all her children that they must co-operate by their prayers, and 
here we remember the prayers said by priest and people after Mass 
for Russia. But the plea for unity is by the very nature of the Mass 
an integral part of the Christian Sacrifice. A plea recurs in the 
Byzantine Litanies which is an expression of our desire: ‘For the 
peace of the whole world, for the good estate of the holy Churches 
of God and for the unity of all, let us pray to the Lord.” With Our 
Lady we should feel intensely the separation of East and West. 
Christians should burn with shame at this great division, to which 
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we have become too accustomed. Hear the cry of a priest who has 
devoted his life to unity: 


As divided Christians, grouped together in opposing camps, 
we are the heirs of an ancient quarrel, brothers embroiled in 
mutual hostility, without being altogether clear as to the 
reason why. Something abnormal has happened, for this is so 
different from the true picture of Christianity, drawn for us by 
the Lord Himself. There has been a rupture in the life of the 
Church, there is a wound still bleeding, and this is a scandal. 
A great wrong has been done, and its results still weigh heavily 
on us. To recognise this is to see things as they truly are, to 
own to the true state of affairs, a state of sin. Penance is a 
turning from sin, and Christians must turn from their sins to 
heal this great sin. Pray with Mary for Russia. Saviour of the 
World, save Russia. 

DANIEL BREEN 
Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin 


Film Criticism 


Recently Father John A. V. Burke, Editor of Focus, Secretary of 
the Catholic Film Institute of England and member of the Pon-, 
tifical Commission for Motion Pictures, Radio and Television, 
was invited to contribute a talk on film reviewing to Maxwell 
Sweeney’s radio feature, “‘Film Magazine.” In the course of his 
broadcast he said: 

“I'd like to see more people studying film reviews, not only by 
Miss Lejeune (of THE OBSERVER), but also by your own very com- 
petent critics in this country, Benedict Kiely, Kevin O’Kelly and the 
others. And there’s an excellent column to be found in no less a 
periodical than THE FURROW, that learned journal which comes 
from St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. I know of no articles on the 
cinema which are more stimulating than those on the current films 
by Father Peter Connolly.” 


—FILM MAGAZINE, broadcast 11 December 1956 


Chronicle 
FILMS 


S chance or adroit management would have it I have seen 

my first two Hungarian films within a few days of each other 

—both of them, ironically enough, in festive mood. Liliomf 
(“The Roving Romeo”), at the Corinthian, is a rather long comedy 
played in an old-fashioned, over-emphatic style now out of favour; 
but a short colour film (about twenty minutes), called Wedding at 
Ecser and shown at the Film Society, would be ideal for general 
circulation. Without dialogue, and consisting entirely of wedding 
dances and music, it bears the indelible stamp of national character, 
Surging here through their traditional harmonies and dances, one 
finds again an irrepressible vitality, beauty, and a richly astringent 
gaiety. 

If I pass over the gay fare for Christmas it is not from an un- 
festive perversity, but simply because that fare can be taken for 
granted. Both parents and children will however find M. Hulot’s 
Holiday a welcome return to the Astor. 

I’ll Cry Tomorrow lasted for three weeks in December at the 
Adelphi. Based on the book and the life story of Lillian Roth, 
singer and Broadway star, this is a story of an alcoholic, and of her 
cure by means of Alcoholics Anonymous. It is by no means a 
“‘plug”’ for this fine association; in fact the last sequence of the film 
is unsatisfactory precisely because we are not shown how they lead 
each other back to health. We have a view at two points only. First 
the point at which Lillian Roth “touches bottom,” enters an AA 
hostel and fights the essential first round against craving glands 
and nezves on a bed. This can be acted only by convulsive rollings, 
sobs and shrieks, and has been familiarized already by Frank 
Sinatra (in The Man with the Golden Arm) and by earlier victims 
of marijuana and allied products (Weed of Death). Secondly, we 
have the rather familiar meeting at which the victims declare them- 
selves alcoholics to one another and so reverse their secretive and 
burrowing compulsions. After that we have a cured Miss Roth 
and an irrelevant romance with the sympathetic ex-alcoholic who 
nursed her. Once again a film-digest has failed to plot the stages of 
a regeneration and has assured us of it instead. 

The beginning of this film is equally shuffling and tentative. 
Despite Jo van Fleet’s polished performance as the driving Jewish 
mother, the early scenes of maternal pressure and the stale old 
business of happy-home-husband versus career are in the way. 
These facts may be part of rambling biography but they are in the 
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_ way in this account of alcoholism because there is no necessary 


connection between them and the subsequent addiction. They throw 
no light on the origins of alcoholism, which may be a psychic 
disease from the beginning—as distinct from a purely physical 
process of heavy drinking leading to the usual physical results of 
shakes, delirium, etc. I am judging this account on the film-version 
alone, since I have not read Miss Roth’s book. In the film, a story 
of cause and effect come to life for me at the point where Lillian 
Roth’s fiancé dies. For at this point her behaviour becomes clearly 
abnormal. Trying to hold on to the fast-receding memory of the 
dead, she refuses to come back to terms with life and retreats to 
the room and the bed. She retreats from her mother, transferring 
(unfairly and disproportionately) all the blame for her loss on her. 
In a moment of misdirected sympathy her nurse offers her her first 
drink to help her to sleep. Heavier and heavier drinking becomes 
not only a way to physical sleep and forgetfulness, but a means of 
further and further regression. The bottle mouth is followed from 
brilliant parties to lower and dingier bars, to the flask in the hand- 
bag for secret use in the ladies’ convenience, to a final gibbering 
collapse at the outer edge of Skid Row, touching absolute bottom 
when the courage to jump from the window of a hired top-floor 
room is found wanting. One cannot acclaim this as a great film. 
There is little to say for it cinematically except that it is competent 
and professional in direction and camera-work. Neither can one 
say that Susan Hayward, on her previous record of vampings, is 
a great actress, though this seems to me to be her best part to date. 
On a hazard I would say she has learned a lot from Vivien Leigh in 
A Streetcar named Desire. A few unnecessarily sensational songs, 
however, have the opposite to their intended effect—they reduce 
concern for the damaged singing career considerably. The film 
therefore, reduces itself, for its central sequences, to another study 
in degeneration. What can be said for this kind, apart from the fact 
that it is for adult audiences? (X-certificate in England; A (1)—for 
adults with a certain reservation—from Focus). And by the way a 
recent classic in this kind (though documentary) called On the 
Bowery has not appeared yet in Ireland. 

This type of film will always split people into two groups. Many 
will regard them as morbid and find them (genuinely) depressing. 
If you give these people an evening at a light film ‘for entertain- 
ment’’ (as I did last week) they will still not be prepared to suffer 
‘Tll Cry Tomorrow” and its like at any time, because they “‘have 
too much of this kind of thing every day.” If taken literally this 
would indeed be a staggering claim, but its essence seems to be a 
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frank desire for escapist entertainment all the time, and not simply 
at the due times and seasons which visit everybody. The other 
group finds “recreation” in an ever-widening sense of fact, in 
encompassing and approximating to more and more facts of life 
as it is lived. I am no subscriber to the view that knowledge in 
itself is power and salvation, but I believe these divergent attitudes 
to “recreation” reflect poorer and richer ways of living. 

What I can certainly report is that I found this record of al- 
coholism, not morbid and conniving in its dwelling on failure, but, 
even there, awesome and salutary and wholly deterrent in its 
emphasis. The serious reader or intellectual may object, more 
formidably, that the cinematic medium is too much a simpplifier, 
incapable of dealing with “‘problems” in any just or comprehensive 
manner. Here I am inclined to agree, remembering the murder of 
so many great novels on the screen, though equally the fault may 
lie in the untapped resources of the visual medium. When recording 
a psychological process however, as in this film, the cinema can 
impress, as few books can, the pale, dissolving words of the preacher. 

Riso Amaro (Bitter Rice), back in Dublin (the Corinthian) and 
seen again after four years interval, appears dated and crude by 
the later successes of Italian neo-realism. Though much subdued 
from its first display of raw meat by extensive cutting, it still affects 
one in the old whiplash way. Director Guiseppe de Santis, protesting 
about exploited rice girls, turns out, however, to be an exploiter 
himself, a brilliant sensationalist, and nothing wears so badly as 
sensation which occupies foreground, background and all four 
corners. 

PETER CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


N recent weeks bothsoundand television broadcasting have been 

dominated by two events: the Hungarian revolution and the 

Suez crisis. It is interesting to look back on some of the pro- 
grammes provided during this period. 

The radio reports on the situation in Hungary were well-informed, 
up to the minute, and often succeeded to an amazing degree in 
conveying the suddenness, the shock and confusion of those tragic 
days. One broadcast which I found particularly moving was the 
talk given at lunchtime on Radio Eireann by a Hungarian refugee, 
resident for some years now in Ireland. The talk was given on the 
fourth of what has since been called “‘the five days of freedom,” 
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before Russian reinforcements had been sent in to quell the freedom 
fighters. The speaker did not dwell on the sufferings of his fellow 
countrymen, his words were full of hope and joy and pride. One 
remembers his reference to the liberation of Cardinal Mindszenty, 
the expression of his conviction when he said: ‘The Cardinal is 
free and I know ali will be well.”” Though the hope expressed was 
tragically premature, this was a broadcast that will long be remem- 
bered by all who heard it. 

Turning now to consider Television coverage of the events in 
Hungary, we realise the power of this medium in conveying its own 
unique impression. Both sound and Television at their best can 
convey the immediacy, the sense of dramatic impact which such an 
event releases. But Television at such moments can do more. It can 
provide us with the picture of history in the making. This power 
was exemplified, with the vividness that only a visual image can 
convey, in the programme relayed direct from a refugee camp in 
Austria. Here the camera work was superb, we saw the huddled 
groups of refugees in the bare rooms of this transit camp, we listened 
to the babel of voices and the wailing of children, as the cameras 
moved from one group to another, the Red Cross workers and the 
nurses flitted across the screen in the background as they carried on 
with their work amid the noise and confusion. Huddled groups of 
homeless people, the dazed expression on the faces of young 
students, the tired eyes of the women and the bewildered eyes of 
children, the grim countenances of the men—these are the impres- 
sions which remain. The interpreter, quick and unobtrusive in her 
task of translating accounts of the fighting and the escape (given, 
among others, by a miner, a student, and a hospital nurse), con- 
tributed much to the success of this programme. There were, 
however, one or two moments when the interviewer, over-anxious 
perhaps to provide a clear-cut narrative for those at home, repeated 
or underlined unnecessarily some of the statements made by those 
who had actually taken part in the fighting. But these few jarring 
moments did not spoil the total impression, they served rather to 
emphasise the difficulty of handling such a transmission with just 
the right amount of delicacy and tact, and the interviewer did a 
difficult job well. 

Newsreels from Hungary gave details of other aspects of the 
situation—the vast deserted square in Budapest, the ruined buildings, 
afew shadowy figures hastening through the empty streets. Camera 
flashes revealed in the dusk weary people trudging along snow- 
sprinkled roads, gliding silently through the reeds along the canals 
in improvised barges, clambering through ditches of muddy water, 
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breaking into a run as they reached the last few yards of ground 
that separated them from the frontier and freedom. This was a 
record of current events of which Television can be proud. 

The Suez crisis provided Panorama with a glorious opportunity 
for a rapid trip around the globe. Interviewers questioned Arabs 
and Indians, Pakistanis and Persians and Americans on their views 
of the situation. It was a courageous undertaking and the answers 
were direct, unequivocal and enlightening. The perfect timing and 
the smoothness of the transmission as we were whirled from 
Baghdad to Calcutta, from London to New York and back, was 
a tribute to the technical efficiency and the excellent production 
which we have come to associate with this programme. 

In the series entitled “Meeting Point” three young Anglican 
ministers discussed the meaning of Christianity with Malcolm 
Muggeridge. This type of programme shows Muggeridge at his 
best, and it is interesting to analyse his technique. He throws outa 
few harmless general questions to set his company talking. Then 
with a brief and well-timed interruption—the calling into question 
of a preconceived idea, the probling of an unjustified assertion— 
he provokes a stimulating argument and thereby highlights differ- 
ences of opinion among the speakers. He contrives too, through 
the course of the discussion, to lead them to give revealing glimpses 
of the personalities behind the opinions. On this occasion, despite 
the fact that all three were Anglican ministers speaking about 
religion, we were given admirable portraits of three different types 
of clergymen: the thoughtful, scholarly chaplain, slow to jump to 
conclusions, giving balanced replies to the questions posed; the 
athletic man with his more simple direct approach to the problems 
of his ministry; and the enthusiastic young clergyman, eager to 
rush out “‘to bring Christianity to the people.” This last had a 
stubborn propensity to refute entirely the assertion of the decline 
of religion and religious influences in modern society; and this, 
coupled with his over-enthusiastic outlook, proved slightly embar- 
rassing to his colleagues. But with Muggeridge in the chair, channel- 
ing the discussion in his unobtrusive way, this proved a fresh and 
lively programme. 

I listened with great to ‘Apostle by Accident’”—an 
account of the life of Father Mathew and the development of the 
Temperance Crusade—presented from Radio Eireann by Philip 
Rooney. This was a worth-while presentation for those who, like 
myself, had little knowledge of the early history of the Temperance 
movement or of the personality of Father Mathew. The programme, 
to my mind, was more successful in dealing with the Temperance 
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movement than in portraying the man who was its inspiration. 
Some dominant traits of his character were well brought out—his 
strength of purpose and the streak of stubborness that were typical 
of him. But the character as a whole failed to come to life. True, the 
gentler side of his nature was not neglected, but it came to us 
indirectly, through the comments of the poor and of the people to 
whom he ministered. But I failed to get a full or rounded impression 
of the man. 
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ETHNA CONWAY 
Belfast 


Fourth Liturgical Congress 


The Fourth Irish Liturgical Congress will be held under the 
Patronage of His Grace Most Reverend Dr. Kinane, Archbishop 
of Cashel, at Glenstal Priory, April 29th and 30th 1957. 

The general theme of the Congress is 


‘‘The Funeral Service”’ 


The speakers and papers are as follows: 

1. “Study of the Text of the Ritual on the Funeral Service’— 
Dom Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., Glenstal. 

2. “Rites in the Home and in the Church: Factual Survey of 
existing conditions in the Irish Dioceses, and Commentary”— 
Rev. Joseph Cunnane, D.D., St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam. 

3. “Burial Rites: Factual Survey of existing conditions in the 
Irish Dioceses, and Commentary”—Rev. Donal McCarthy, 
C.C., Newmarket. 

4. Open Forum. 


Catechism and Theology 


Catechetical formation makes the students see how urgent it is 
to know one’s theology genuinely and deeply, if one is to adapt it 
for the instruction of children; and on the other hand it makes a 
claim on theology that with all its scientific elaboration, it will 
remain easily preachable. 


—CANON COLOMB 
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New Books 


Hugh Lane and His Pictures. Thomas 
Bodkin. Dublin: The Stationery 
Office for An Chomairle Ealaion 
(The Arts Council). 1956. Pp. 96 
+ 51 plates. Price 15/-. 

Doctor BopKIN was still a schoolboy 
when he met Hugh Lane for the first 
time, but the impression made on him 
was such that he immediately enrolled 
himself as Lane’s devoted follower. 
Later on they became close friends, 
so that few people have been in a 
better position to understand the 
workings of Lane’s mind and heart, 
and few are better qualified to present 
to the public the facts behind the 
controversial bequest. Those who have 
read Dr. Bodkin’s book The Approach 
to Painting are already familiar with 
his ciear, incisive style, sound reason- 
ing and absence of false sentiment. 

There is a touch of irony underlying 
the whole question of the Lane 
pictures. When we had them we 
wouldn’t provide a gallery, and now 
that we have provided a gallery, we 
no longer have the paintings. Most of 
the pictures were in fact on exhibition 
in Dublin between the years 1908 and 
1913, at Clonmel House, Harcourt 
Street, a temporary home provided 
for them by the Corporation. In a 
prefatory note to the catalogue issued 
by Clonmel House, Lane wrote: “I 
have also deposited here my collection 
of pictures by continental artists and 
intend to present the most of them, 
provided that the promised permanent 
gallery is erected on a suitable site 
within the next few years.’ The 
gallery however was not forthcoming, 
and finally in 1913, having reedach 
a stalemate with the Corporation, 
Lane had the pictures removed to 
London. 

The attitude of the Corporation 
which led to Lane’s peremptory action 
provides an interesting study in petty 
bureaucracy. His project for a per- 
manent gallery of Modern Art was 
rejected by it in 1913 on two points, 
viz. site and architect. The architect 


favoured by Lane was Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, but in the opinion of the 
Corporation, he was a “foreigner” 
and only a “native” Irishman must be 
entrusted with the job. (As a matter of 
nterest, Sir Edwin’s mother was Irish.)i 
The site favoured by Lane was by the 
Liffey, at the point where the Metal 
Bridge spans the river, but the Cor- 
poration persisted in the objection that 
the site would be deleterious to the 
paintings, in spite of scientific and 
expert opinion to the contrary. The 
fatal meeting was concluded with the 
Corporation deciding that the selection 
of the site and nomination of the 
architect must be left to its own 
decision. 

Lane’s disappointment was great, 
and the slur went deep. He revised his 
will, concluding thus: “I hope this 
alteration . . . will be remembered by 
the Dublin Municipality and others 
as an example of its want of public 
spirit in the year 1913, and for the 
folly of such bodies assuming to 
decide on questions of Art instead of 
relying on expert opinion.” 

Dr. Bodkin’s book was first pub- 
lished in 1932. To the present edition 
he has added a further chapter to 
bring it up to date. In fact since the 
war the question of the Lane Bequest 
has been raised several times in the 
British House of Commons and re- 
ferred to in the press, and it is gratify- 
ing to find that Englishmen, having no 
apparent ties with this country, have 
recognised the legitimacy of our claim, 
and laying aside political or artistic 
bias, have taken a serious view of the 
moral aspect of the question. “It is a 
question of international morality and 
of what is really right.” “Lane's 
intention was frustrated simply by a 
slip: and these years this country has 
been taking advantage of, and exploit- 
ing most unworthily a technical slip” 
—to quote from some of the views 
expressed. However, contrasting with 
these laudable sentiments, we find 
foolish opposition coming from un- 
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expected quarters. Lord Rugby, ex- 
British Ambassador to Ireland, for 
example, expressed the view that Sir 
Hugh Lane would turn in his grave 


at the thought of his pictures finding 


a home in Republican Dublin. The 
same noble Lord afterwards admitted 
that he had not studied the facts of 
the case, nor did he know anything 
about Sir Hugh Lane. Unfortunately 
it would appear that just such biassed 
reasoning can sway a parliamentary 
debate. 

In conclusion, a word of praise to 
Dr. Bodkin for the delightfully vivid 
portrait of Lane which emerges from 
these pages. The various facets of his 
character are delicately treated and 
suitably illustrated by amusing anec- 
dotes. All his hopes and dreams were 
for Ireland; that is quite clear. Once 
in the course of his career as a success- 
ful picture dealer in London, he was 
asked to gather together a collection 
of modern paintings for Johannesburg. 
He gathered the nucleus of the 
collection and then withdrew, trans- 
ferring the commission to two of his 
colleagues. ‘‘I find,’’ he wrote to Dr. 
Bodkin, “that one cannot buy for 
two galleries, and I want all the 
The final 


bargain for Dublin hasn’t been 
delivered yet. 

ANNE V. DUNN 
Dublin 


Report on the Vatican. Bernard Wall. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
Pp. 247. Price 21/-. 

Tuls book, according to the author, 

“is not about religion or primarily 

about the Catholic Church. It is about 

the organisation of the Vatican, how 
it impresses an observer, how it 
works.” Among the subjects treated 
are the buildings of the Vatican, the 
procedure followed at Papal elections 
and coronations, the life-story and 

Personality of the present Pope, the 

civil administration of the Vatican 

State, the structure and functions of 

the Roman Congregations, and the 
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relations between the Vatican and 
some of the principal countries of 
Europe and America. On these and 
kindred topics Mr. Wall has compiled 
a mass of detailed information which 
he uses to build up a vivid and 
readable account of the complicated 
machinery of Church government and 
the people who operate it. In his book 
will be found much that is entertaining 
and interesting and much that is 
genuinely instructive. 

Nevertheless the book as a whole is 
unlikely to appeal to most Catholic 
readers, who will find its general tone 
distasteful. Every topic, however 
sacred, touched upon by Mr. Wall 
seems to emerge indefinably soiled as 
a result of the contact. It is not that 
he is openly irreverent, it is rather 
that in his anxiety to appear as a 
detached and impartial observer he 
over-emphasises the human frailties 
and contrives thereby to lend a faintly 
ridiculous air to the institution to 
which they belong. This attitude is 
especially marked in his references to 
Irish Catholics, poor priest-ridden 
people who possess a rather pathetic 
reverence for the virtue of purity and 
appear to spend all their time manu- 
facturing ineffectual hand-grenades in 
cellars or being upbraided in Dublin 
churches because “bench rents are 
now overdue.” He envisages the 
possibility of: some crisis forcing the 
Pope and Cardinals to take refuge in 
Ireland where they would be permitted 
to live in the Vice-Regal Lodge on 
bacon and eggs and black tea—but 
not, of course, to exhibit the art-works 
salvaged from the Vatican. But the 
Irish are not the only ones to suffer as 
a result of Mr. Wall’s investigations. 
He finds room, for instance, for a 
detailed description of the physical 
peculiarities of the Curia Cardinals 
(“not an impressive sight seen close 
to’) and for some of the cheaper 
gibes at the Holy Father’s expense 
allegedly current in Vatican circles. 
He even includes, by way of local 
colour, some examples of modern 
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Roman blasphemy at its most dis- 
gusting. And these are but a few of 
many such instances of the author’s 
approach to his subject which make it 
impossible to recommend this book 
despite its merits. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Dublin 


Principles of Sacramental Theology. 
Bernard Leeming, S.J. London: 
Longmans. 1956. Price 30/- net. 

THIS monumental work in English by 
a professor of theology has everything 
that is in the standard manuals on the 
“Sacraments in General’? and much 
more besides. The author gives more 
space to disputed theological opinions 
than I have ever seen in a book 
intended, as this is, for the educated 
layman. 

Sources are quoted usually in the 
author’s own translation; the official 
statements of the Church are men- 
tioned as also the actual words of 
theologians—Catholic and non- 
Catholic—not in short snippets, but 
in generous extracts often running to 
several paragraphs. ; 

Indeed, one is convinced from’ the 
author’s use of what I may call 
“contextual” quotation that this is 
the only way to quote when proving 
a thesis. For instance in Section I on 
the ““The Sacraments and Grace,”’ the 
author quotes four paragraphs from 
St. Augustine’s homily on Jn. 15:3: 
““Now you are clean by reason of the 
word I have spoken to you.”’ Calvin 
finishes this quotation where it suits 
him best. “*. . . this is the word of faith 
which we preach .. .” and omits the 
next (and fourth) paragraph in which 
St. Augustine insists that even infants 
who cannot profit by preaching are 
cleansed by the “word” in Baptism. 

Section II on the “Sacraments and 
the Character,” which runs to 150 
pages, ends with a fine historical 
chapter on the “res et sacramentum,” 
translated very aptly as “‘the symbolic 
reality”: that effect of the sacramental 
rite which is different from grace, and 


which is the basis of reviviscence. This 
naturally leads to the perennial pro- 
blem of sacramental causality treated 
in Section III. For Father Leeming, 
the sacraments produce grace not 
“immediately” (perfective causality), 
but by first producing the symbolic 
reality which he conceives as “a 
special form of union with the 
Church.” 

Many theologians, whatever their 
views on sacramental causality, will 
part company with Father Leeming 
on his definition of a sacrament. He 
departs from the traditional “outward 
sign of inward grace” and suggests 
instead ‘an effective sign of a par- 
ticular form of union with the Mystical 
Body . . . which gives grace” (Preface 
x). It is true that sacramental symbol- 
ism is extremely rich and signifies not 
only Christ’s present action on the 
soul, but also His Passion and Resur- 
rection, and our resurrection and 
glory to come. But if there is one 
truth that stands out in the official 
documents of the Church it is that 
the sacraments are signs of the divine 
life we call grace. This is in Trent 
(“the sacraments contain the grace 
they signify and confer that very 
grace ...’’) as Father Leeming men- 
tions (p. 331) and also in the Decretum 
pro Armenis, of which Trent is almost 
a repetition, and in documents as 
recent as the Apostolic Constitution 
“‘Sacramentum Ordinis” of 1947. 

That Father Leeming felt some 
uneasiness about his definition may 
perhaps be inferred from the difference 
in his formulation of it in another part 
of his book: ‘‘a sacrament is a per- 
manent and effective sign of Christ 
uniting the recipient in a special way 
to his Mystical Body . . .” (p. 349), 4 
definition which has a Christ-fullness 
which the author does not further 
develop. 

I believe, however, that Father 
Leeming has made an important cot 
tribution to Sacramental Theology by 
his analysis of the “‘ecclesial” nature 
of the sacraments. His chapter on the | 
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“permanent sacramental efficacy 
through the Mystical Body” is worthy 
of close study. 

In the remaining three sections, 
Father Leeming treats of the institu- 
tion of the sacraments, the require- 
ments in the minister, and the 
sacramental economy respectively. He 
completes his large book with an 
appendix on the false decretals on 
Confirmation, an impressive biblio- 
graphy and a very useful index. 

DONAL O’CONNOR 
Waterford 


The Bible As History. Werner Keller. 
Translated from the German by 
William Neil. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1956. Pp. xxiii + 429. 
Price 25/-. 

No INSTRUMENT has helped more 
towards the vast increase of our 
knowledge of biblical history and 
background than the humble spade. 
So much has been dug out of the 
ground, sO many monuments, so 
many documents, so many relics of 
diverse cities and civilisations, that 
the perplexed students of the Bible will 
inevitably fail to keep au fait with 
them all. Only in the past ten years 
have the materials—especially the 
documents—discovered before the last 
war begun to be assessed and syn- 
thesized and one can safely assume 
that another thirty years or more will 
elapse before all the recent Dead Sea 
scrolls and fragments are finally 
published and exploited. 

_Dr. Werner Keller, a German 

Journalist, has published a popular 

synthesis of the findings of the arch- 

aeologists and other lore which throw 
light on the biblical scene from the 
days of Abraham to the fall of 

Jerusalem. A glance at his biblio- 

graphy and index will show what an 

immense amount of reading went into 
this popularisation which probably 
succeeds better than would that of an 
expert. It is an enthusiastic book, 
with an enthusiasm that is infectious 
and, at times, startling. The reader 


will learn, for instance, that on the 
23 January 1934 Langi-Mari, king of 
Mari in about the 19th century B.C., 
introduced himself to Professor Parrot 
of Paris (p. 61) or that “the first 
European of note to stand in front of 
a large document of the Pharaoh 
whom the Bible calls Shisak was 
Napoleon Bonaparte’! (p. 223). But 
in spite of this exuberance, for which 
the translator may be in no small 
degree responsible, in spite of a 
desultory hopping from one juicy 
morsel to the next, this book should 
prove fascinating as an introduction 
to the biblical background revealed 
by archaeology. It is beautifully pro- 
duced and, with its profuse and iavish 
illustrations and excellent indices, it is 
truly marvellous value for twenty-five 
shillings. 

Inevitably, however, the more ad- 
vanced student of the Bible will have 
fault to find. While on the whole Dr. 
Keller follows reliable authorities, 
provides a sound chronology and 
gives an accurate picture of events 
described, yet his constant striving to 
reconcile the data of the Bible with 
the findings of the archaeologists is a 
bit strained. The question at issue is 
already latent in the title: The Bible 
and History—in other words, to what 
extent is the Bible historical? Dr. 
Keller’s way of answering the pro- 
blem smacks somewhat of the con- 
cordisme of other days. Everything has 
to be explained, the quails, the manna, 
the water from the rock, the burning 
bush—all must be given natural or 
semi-natural reasons. Not that Dr. 
Keller is inspired by rationalism—he 
tends rather to a fundamentalist 
position—nor that the natural reasons 
he gives may not very often be true, 
but I would prefer to leave some of 
the mystery in these early books of 
the Bible, to leave something to the 
workings of popular imination, so 
natural in any simple pecple with a 
momentous and epic past. There is 
nothing in this view irreconcileable 
with the dogma of inspiration, 
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properly understood. All types of 
literature come within the scope of 
the inspiring Spirit of God. 

Having said all this, however, one 
can only recommend this book most 
heartily to any one who desires to 
enlarge his knowledge of the biblical 
background and especially to nuns or 
teachers who wish to brighten their 
lessons on the Bible story. 

KEVIN CONDON 
All Hallows, Dublin 


Silence in Heaven. A Book of the 
Monastic Life. Text by Thomas 
Merton. With ninety photographs 
and many texts from religious 
writings. London: Thames and 
Hudson. 1956. Price 35/-. 

Tuis is a book of “‘photographs of the 

monastic life taken with the sole aim 

of capturing in it the perceptible 
element of the Divine.’’ This aim was 
not easy of achievement. “‘No sooner 
would the camera be turned, for 
instance, on a monk who had uncon- 
sciously assumed an attitude that 
radiated the spiritual, than he would 
imperceptibly stiffen; as a result his 
pose would become that of a puppet, 
quite meaningless and absurd. Again, 
the flashlight would rob the figure of 
another monk of all its authenticity, 
and the picture would turn out to be 
sugary and sentimental, or, worse 
still, nauseatingly ‘holy’.’”’ Neverthe- 
less, the monks of L’Abbaye de la 

Pierre qui Vire succeeded in selecting 

ninety photographs which seemed to 

tell the truth about monastic life. 

These they set out under nine headings, 

e.g. The Call of the Wilderness, The 

Work of the Monks, The Communal 

Life, Opus Dei—with appropriate in- 

troductions and short texts from the 

Benedictine Rule and the classics of 

the monastic life. 

The photographs are excellent, 
technically and artistically. The first 
one shows a road under a wintry 
evening sky, running through deserted, 
sparsely wooded country “. . . the way 
that the Israelites took—the way that 


led them far from Egypt, through the 
wilderness to the Promised Land” 
(p. 34). We go on to a less bleak 
photograph of a monastery in summer 
woods, then the Grande Chartreuse, 
then a hermitage—a wonderful study 
of deep sunlight from out of a smal] 
deep window. The eighth photograph 
is a study in humility—an old monk 
with bent head and deep silence 
around him. (It is a pity that more of 
this kind of study could not have 
been included; for any further edition 
of the book the Benedictines of 
Maredsous might be asked for another 
such photograph of an old monk 
which is found in their photographic 
account of their own monastery.) We 
go on from one fine photograph to 
the next. But don’t skip the introduc- 
tions and the texts; they are wonder- 
fully well chosen, and by reading them 
we move through the book at the 
proper pace, and feel the virtue that 
goes out from it. 

Father Thomas Merton has written 
a fairly long introductory essay for 
the English edition, and this should 
be read in its place: it does succeed in 
saying something of the essence behind 
the appearances. Not that this essence, 
this mystery of silence, can ever be 
expressed, as Father Merton realises. 
“The monk cannot enter fully into 
this silence unless he renounces the 
vain attempt to explain or justify his 
own existence . . . The fulness of this 
realisation leads inexorably into the 
hearts of the desert. To understand 
that one has nothing special to say is 


‘suddenly to become free with a 


liberty that makes speech and silence 
equally easy . . . One ceases to depend 
on being heard or thought of. And 
then, suddenly, one realises that he 
has spoken, in the past, as if speech 
and communication gave him a real 
existence. Speech has only served us 
as a protection against the secret 
terror of existing” (p. 27). Which is 
near the heart of the matter, except 
that a less rapid writer would surely 
have stroked out the “only” in the 
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last sentence. Father Merton’s con- 
cluding paragraphs on the Exultation 
of “the secret presence of the Word” 
are specially noteworthy. 

The book is beautifully turned out, 
and even from this point of view, is 
equitably priced. 

DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 


Loughrea 


Forty-Four Irish Short Stories. Edited 
by Devin A. Garrity. New York: 
Devin Adair Company. Pp. 500. 
Price $5.00. 

Tuis anthology ranges from Yeats to 

Frank O’Connor, and is as richly 

printed and produced as Devin-Adair’s 

other collections, 1000 Years of Irish 

Poetry and 1000 Years of Irish Prose. 

Most of the stories reprinted in it will 

be familiar on this side of the Atlantic, 

to readers of IRISH WRITING, ENVOY, 

THE BELL and THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE; 

there are some ineluctable chestnuts 

such as “The Majesty of the Law”; 
and some out-of-the-way sketches by 

Yeats, Wilde and Shaw. Three such 

names in a row suggests that the 

collection is not meant to be a critical 
selection of ‘“‘the best,” of those 
writers who have specialised and 
proven themselves in the ari of the 
short story. The eye is rather directed 
towards the “‘Jrisii genius . . . in its 
short explosions’’ then to The Course 
in Short Story Writing. One cannot, 
of course, pass by Joyce, O’Connor, 

O’Faoldin and O’Flaherty in any 

collection, and they are duly—and 

fairly—represented here. So also are 
the pick of the later generation: 

MacMahon, O’Kelly and Plunkett. 

But many of the pieces, early and 

late are not stories at all, even in the 

“plotless’” Tchekovian sense, but, 

strictly speaking, are sketches (e.g. 

MacMahon’s “The Plain People of 

England,” or Kavanagh’s “Football’’) 

wherein the comment remains social 

or rather sociological. Their implica- 
tions do not and cannot generalise in 
any direction. 

One interesting and deliberate in- 
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clusion is a story by an Englishman, 
John Collier, which does stand out by 
its gait from the others, demonstrating 
once again (if such be needed) how 
distinct our English prose rhythm is 
from the Saxon and the American. 
No two anthologists will agree as 
to what is and what is not “‘represen- 
tative,” especially in the over-crowded 
forest of the short story. I find this a 
very pleasant collection, but not very 
exciting, and I feel that ten stories of 
fairy or fantasy is rather dispropor- 
tionate. ‘“* The comical vaudeville— 
Irish story and the overtly sentimental 
tale have been studiously avoided.” 
All to the good. But so also have the 
bitter, the rebellious and the coarse, 
elements which have been responsible 
for much bad art, but which have not 
yet been quite eliminated from the 
Irish “explosion.”” I suppose one 
hardly expects to find in this kind of 
“anthology for enjoyment” the sort 
of Irish writer who gets into BOTTEGHE 
OSCURE, but neither does one find 
people like David Marcus (e.g. ““The 
Religion of Love’’) who seem to me 
to be breaking new—and hitherto 
sacred—ground. This book will make 
a fine present to a friend even in 
Ireland, but find out first which tribe 
he belongs to, i.e. whether he prefers 
to look across the Atlantic or towards 


Europe. 
PETER CONNOLLY 
Maynooth 


Catholic Pioneers in West Africa. 
M. J. Bane, S.M.A. Dublin: Clon- 
more and Reynolds. 1956. Price 18/-. 

THE Church in West Africa has a 

history going back five hundred years 

and, if a reviewer can presume to guess 
an author’s problem, Father Bane’s 
was what to leave out of his book since 
there was, quite clearly, so much to tell. 

He has confined himself to a factual 

outline which will commend itself to 

the historian. 

The early chapters sketch the first 
four hundred years. If they were years 
of “glorious failure,” the reason is 
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largely to be found in the background 
against which the labours of the 
Portuguese, Spanish and French mis- 
sionaries must be seen. There was 
the horrible slave trade which debased 
the African and debased still more his 
European exploiters. There were the 
political and commercial rivalries of 
Christian Europe transmitted to 
Europe’s African possessions, and, as 
an inevitable corrollary, the contrast 
between the zeal of Christian princes 
to propagate the Faith and their 
sending ‘“‘on the track of the mission- 
aries a set of men who have nothing 
of the Christian but the name which 
they dishonour.” The final blow to 
these early efforts was the Church’s 
being forced on the defensive in anti- 
clerical revolutionary Europe of the 
eighteenth century; as a result many 
West African mission fields were left 
without priests. In short, this early 
history is in great part the story of 
the missionary having to work within 
the confines of a selfish colonialism. 
There was no other choice. It is also, 
however, the story, old as the Church 
itself, of missionary fortitude. Violent 
death and imprisonment, the ravages 
of a climate which spared neither 
young nor old, the immediate replace- 
ment of the fallen by fresh volunteers— 
they are all here. 

The latter half of the book relates 
the missionary history of the Society 
of African Missions, the centenary of 
whose foundation occurred this year. 
This really covers the golden age of 
missionary work in West Africa, from 
the arrival of Bishop Bresillac in 
Freetown in 1859 to the Eucharistic 
Congress at Kumasi in 1951. It is 
astonishing to learn that within the 
space of a century the African Mission 
Fathers can point to twenty ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions with a Catholic 
population of one million under their 
care. 

Catholic Pioneers in West Africa is 
well documented. Indeed, one could 
complain that it is too much so. Some 
of the many papal briefs, bulls and 


decrees might, without dishonour, 
have been relegated to an appendix: 
they tend to get in the way of the 
narrative and for the non-specialist 
reader could be wearisome. One 
would have welcomed, too, a little 
more intrusion by the author himself 
in the way of comment, deduction or 
interpretation. Such a criticism, how. 
ever, merely emphasises that this js 
the work of a missionary historian 
who sees no need to “write up” his 
subject. The facts speak for themselves 
and tell an impressive story. 

MICHAEL O’NEILL 
Navan 


Patristic Homilies on the 
Translated and Edited by M. F 
Toal, D.D., Volume 1, from the 
First Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima. Cork: The Mercier 
Press. Pp. 503. Price 30/-. 

SPEAKING at the conclusion of the 

First International Congress on Pas- 

toral Liturgy last September, the 

Holy Father remarked that “the 

liturgy stamps a characteristic mark 

on the life of the Church, even on the 
whole religious attitude of today.” 

Preaching especially has been en- 

riched by the liturgical influence, 

which recalls it to its ancient homiletic 
function within the framework of the 

Holy Sacrifice, reminding our genera- 

tion of the place of the Bible as 

the primary source of preaching. 

The two Tables of the Lord, the 

table of the Word and the table of 

the Body of Christ—so the Fathers 
familiarly regarded the two elements 
of the Mass. Nowadays _ this 
structure is becoming more clearly 
realised and preaching at its best is 
acquiring a more homiletic spirit, if 
not form, and becoming more it- 
tegrated in the Mass. One consequence 
of this has been a revival of interest it 
the great homilists; patristic studies 
have been given a pastoral bias and 
been put at the service of the priest in 
his parish. It is when seen against the 
background of this development that 
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the appearance from an Irish pub- 
lisher of the first substantial volume 
in English of homiletic sources in- 
tended for the pastoral clergy is 
recognised as a major publishing 
event. When completed, Father Toal’s 
work will comprise four volumes 
covering the entire ecclesiastical year, 
which—as Father Michael Browne, 
Master General of the Dominicans, 
says in his Preface—‘“will place in the 
easiest possible reach of the busy 
priest this treasure house of sacred 
lore, this quintessence of the doctrine 
of Tradition on each Gospel.” 

The author devotes about thirty 
pages to each Sunday, first giving the 
text of the Gospel and parallel 
passages in English in the Douay 
version. There follows a word for 
word homiletic commentary, first com- 
piled from the Fathers by Saint 
Thomas Aquinas in his little known 
Catena Aurea. Father Toal has checked 
Saint Thomas’s quotations from the 
Fathers in making the translation and 
expresses his admiration for the skill 
with which the Saint ‘could compend 
an entire homily . . . into two or three 
modest paragraphs.”” Then the author 
gives, in full it would appear, four or 
five homilies from the greater Fathers, 
making the whole work an abundance 
of homiletic comment and meditation. 
The idea of the compilation was 
suggested to the author by a 17th 
century Latin work based on an earlier 
catena, compiled by the order of 
Charlemagne. So ancient is the 
homiletic manner of preaching in the 
Church. 

Father Toal has presented this 
material with care and his pub- 
lishers have co-operated worthily. 
With such an amount of comment 
set down in something like a catalog- 
ue an index was essential. This has 
been compiled with care and makes 
the book a serviceable tool for the 
busy priest. 

The translation never leaves the 
meaning in doubt and for the preacher 
this is everything for he will know 


how to put his own skin on what has 
been said; yet the literary quality of 
it will not please every reader. The 
simplicity and directness of the Greek 
Fathers especially suffer in a rather 
stiff rendering. But it would be incon- 
siderate to make too much of this 
shortcoming where there is so much 
for which the pastoral clergy have to 
thank the author: massive labour and 
careful editing and particularly 
the boldness of his enterprise in 
making the Fathers once more 


accessible. 
J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


Padre Pio the Stigmatist. Rev. Charles 
Mortimer Carty. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. Pp. 205. Price 18/-. 

Tuts book, which has already run 

through many editions in America, 

gives us an opportunity to become 
acquainted with one of the most 
attractive figures of our time. Padre 

Pio, an Italian Capuchin friar, has had 

the stigmata visibly impressed on his 

hands, feet and side for the past 
thirty-eight years. During that period 
they have bled every day. The little 
town of San Giovanni Rotondo where 
he has lived since 1917 has become 
one of Italy’s pilgrimage centres and 
every year thousands make the journey 
there to visit Padre Pio’s monastery, 
to ask his prayers, to kiss his gloved 
hands and to attend his Mass. Those 
with time and patience enough to 
wait long hours and days come also 
to confess their sins to him, for his 
fame as a confessor has been equalled 
only by that of the Curé of Ars. Many 
extraordinary stories are told about 
him: he has been the instrument of 
many apparently miraculous cures and 
conversions, he understands languages 
he has never studied, he reveals to 
penitents their secret sins, he appeasz 
in places many thousands of miles 
distant from his monasiery. Yet 
despite his supernatural gifts and 
despite the constant pain of his 
wounds, Padre Pio still remains 
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completely at the disposal of the 
crowds which jostle him every day in 
the little friary church. 

Father Carty’s book does a valuable 
service in bringing Padre Pio to the 
notice of English-speaking Catholics. 
The chapters on his cures and con- 
versions might however have been 
more successful if they had been less 
diffuse. There are more than a hundred 
interesting photographs. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 


Dublin 
It would be well to read also “Les 
Mervalles de Padre Pio,” Nouville 
Revue Theologique, Nov. 1956. 
—Censor’s Note 


Species Revealed. Desmond Murray, 
O.P. London: Blackfriars. 13/6. 
TuHE theory of organic evolution has 
been so much hedged around with 
philosophical speculation and with 
emotional, almost blind, loyalty, that 
it is a good idea to review the evidence 
on which the theory is built up. Some 
sort of relationship and descent from 
a common ancestor seems to be 
indicated by the likeness of basic 
structure in different groups .of 
creature. There is a basic fish plan 
running through all the fishes, sugges- 
tive of some sort of consanguinity, 
for example. The fossil record is 
likewise redolent of change, of the 
appearance, spread and sometimes the 
later s*xtinction, of different sorts of 
animals and plants. Evolution theory 
links up these facts, of structure and 
of geological history, on the hypothesis 
that plants and animals have in fact, 
evolved, by a series of changes, from 
unspecialised and less highly differen- 

tiated common ancestors. 

Father Murray’s book does not 
deny that some sort of evolution has 
taken place. But he does set out, and 
it is a very worthwhile thing to do, 
to show some of the difficulties of the 
theory. His own special studies have 
been in insect and plant life, and from 
them he quotes many examples both 
of the complexity and of the perfect 
adaptations to their way of life, of 
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these creatures. There are complex 
associations between insect and insect, 
and between plant and insect; the 
fertilisation mechanism of the orchids 
is a case in point. Such mechanisms 
are either perfect and of use to both 
parties, flower and insect, or they are 
nothing, and it is extraordinarily 
difficult to conceive how they could 
be brought into being by the processes 
of orthodox evolution theory. 

He is also impressed by the fixity 
of species as a natural unit in nature, 
True, genetics and modern breeding 
methods have shown how much 
variation can be produced within a 
particular group—the new breeds of 
wheat, for example, or the vast 
numbers of domestic dogs—but thera 
is no sign of such fixed groups ever 
becoming anything else; their varia- 
tion is all within themselves. Moreover 
the fossil record does not show 
evolution, only change. There is no 
fossil evidence of slowly changing 
forms evolving one into the other; 
what has happened is that the fossil 
evidence can be arranged to show 
evolution, the ‘“‘missing links’’ being 
provided in the family tree by the 
theory itself. Life appears in great 
variety and complexity in the Cam- 
brian rocks, and while there are 
geological reasons for not finding 
fossils in Pre-Cambrian rocks, and 
therefore for supposing an earlier 
period of simpler forms, the actual 
evidence with complexity and variety. 
Some of the Cambrian creatures have 
survived almost unchanged to the 
present day; others have died out. 
Time alone does not bring change; 
and the study of genetics has set 
further barriers to the hypothetical 
methods of evolution that could be 
supposed in Darwin’s day. 

Father Murray then, in criticising 
evolution theory as it is known today, 
and in stressing the fixity of species 
and the difficulty of bringing about 
the change of one sort of life into 
another, has much to say of great 
moment to modern evolutionists. It is 
therefore highly unfortunate that the 
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pook should not merely abound in 
misprints, but be couched in a literary 
style that is almost unreadable. It 
pears all the appearance of lecture 
notes transposed into print, the most 
ludicrous example being on p. 113, 
when a reference to the belief of 
mediaeval theologians in spontaneous 
generation from inanimate matter, 
actually implies that the theologians 
themselves were so originated. The 
book is, it appears directed to science 
students at the universities, and seems 
to be both a little too technical for 
the ordinary reader, and too popular 
for the professional scientist. Nor is 
Father Murray afraid to bring God 
into the discussion, and while in 
principle this needs to be done, it is 
likely he does not back up his argu- 
ments with sufficient proof, and that 
he will therefore merely irritate the 
ordinary agnostic scientist rather than 
convert him. A restatement and re- 
thinking of the whole book, either on 
the popular or the technical level, 
would be very much worth while. 

D. D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Aherla, Co. Cork 


The Story of Thomas More. John 
Farrow. London: Collins. 1956. 
Pp. 255. Price 16/-. 

Here is the straight story without 

lengthly discussion of controversies or 

sources. It is written by a man who 
obviously admires St. Thomas More 
and would like you to share his 
admiration and affection. It is, of 
course, a thrice told tale, but one that 
can never fail to move and to teach. 

Many of More’s contemporaries have 

suffered eclipse but he, with the 

passage of centuries, has grown in 

Stature. Not that he ever cared for 

what he called “the blast of a man’s 

mouth,” but he cared a great deal for 

Truth and died for it. Manliness he 

had, and high station and an intellect 

that was the wonder of Christendom, 
but he knew how to temper all with 
that most lovable trait, his humour. 

Mr. Farrow leads his reader skillfully 

through the successive stages of More’s 
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career, managing at the same time to 
include, but not obtrude the tumul- 
tuous background of the age. A 
readable book enhanced by Jean 
Cherlot’s illustrations. 

AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG 
Newbridge 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
Mgr. Sullivan. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1956. Pp. viii + 
404. Price 6/9. 

Tuis is the school edition of a book 

which since its publication forty years 

ago in America has gone through a 

number of editions, and has become 

widely known as a standard source of 
information on Catholic usage and 
liturgy. The author aims at making the 

Catholic layman acquainted with the 

history and significance of the visible 

features of his religion. The task is an 
ever urgent one, and needs doing for 
each successive generation of Catholics 
the world over, so that, understanding 
and venerating these holy things, they 
may grow in love of Him who teaches 
rules and sanctifies through the 
visible Church, His Mystical Body. 

A book such as this is of immense 

help. It is succinctly written, carefully 

planned and regularly revised. Eight 
comprehensive chapters describe the 
worship and customs of the Catholic 

Church, and explain their origin. 

Detailed information is given con- 

cerning the constitution, mission and 

government of the Church, its litur- 
gical forms and popular devotions, and 
the symbolism of ecclesiastical and 
monastic dress. A publisher’s note 
says that this book “has been most 
carefully edited to conform to English 
usage where this differs from that in 

America.”’ With some slight additions 

it would make an ideal textbook for 

Irish secondary schools. In illustrating 

the etymology of the words ‘“‘Christ- 

mas,” “‘Lent,’’ ‘“‘Mass,” the author 
makes use of the Italian and French 
equivalents; it would be a meaningful 
addition and illustrative too of the 
catholicity of the Church if he showed 
the relevancy of the respective Irish 
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words — Nodlaig, Carghas, and 
Aifreann with its age old echo of the 
Offerenda. Also desirable: a list of the 
Holydays of Obligation in Ireland. 
Simply but adequately illustrated 
the book is excellent value. 
AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG 


Newbridge 


La Nouvelle Eve I. Various authors. 
Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. viii, 172. 
Price 1200 francs. 

“In that awful transaction (the Fall) 

there were three parties concerned— 

the serpent, the woman and the man; 
and at the time of their sentence an 
event was announced for a distant 
future, in which the three same parties 
were to meet again, the serpent, the 
woman and the man; but it was to be 

a second Adam and a second Eve, and 

the new Eve was to be the mother of 

the new Adam... the parallelism is 
the doctrine of the Fathers, from the 
earliest times; and this being estab- 
lished, we are able, by the position 
and office of Eve in our fall, to deter- 
mine the position and office of Mary 
in our restoration.” 

That is Newman’s summary of the 


| doctrine of the New Eve in his “Letter 
to the Rev. E. B. Pusey”’ (the substance 


of which was conveniently re-edited a 
few years ago in The New Eve, pub- 
lished by the Newman Bookshop, 
Oxford). What exactly is the scriptural 
and patristic foundation of this doc- 
trine? The Société Francaise d’Etudes 
Mariales has now taken up this 
subject. A first series of papers devoted 
to it in the 1954 Journées Mariales at 
Lyons forms the present volume. 
There is a theological introduction 
to the theme of the New Eve by 
Father M.-J. Nicolas, O.P. Then 
comes a study of “Eve and Mary in 
the Two Testaments” by Father F.-M. 
Braun, O.P. Those who know his 
remarkable book on Mary, La Méré 
des Fidéles, will expect him to hold 
for a literal application of the image 
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of the Woman in Genesis to Mary— 
and he does. Four writers deal wijh 
the patristic evidence, Mgr. G. Jouas- 
sard (on the ante-Nicene Fathers) 
Dom B. Capelle (on the Latin Fathers 
down to St. Augustine and St. Peter 
Chrysologus), Father R. Laurentin 
(on the interpretation of Gen 3, 15 
down to the 13th century) and Father 
Th. Camelot, O.P. (on the Greek 
Fathers from Nicaea to St. John 
Damascene). The whole book is a 
mine of information on the history 
of its subject, which will, it is expected, 
keep the Société Francaise d’Etudes 
Mariales busy for several more annual 


meetings. 
SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Galway 


y Le pain de Dieu. Georges Bonnet. 
Préface du R. P. A. -M. Roguet, 
O.P. Le Puy (France): Xavier 
Mappus. Pp. 144, with many 
illustrations. Price 390 francs. 

IN this remarkable little book Father 
Georges Bonnet, who is chaplain to 
a secondary school, undertakes to 
make the Eucharist a more living 
reality to adolescents. The approach 
is unusual and enlightening. He sets 
out to show the “roots” of the 
Eucharist in the Old Testament— 
Abraham, the Psalms, Cana, the 
Promise by the lakeside—and the 
glorious crowning of this in the Last 
Supper and the Cross. Judicious 
selection of Scripture and striking 
illustrations present the argument in 
a way that is unusual and particularly 
appealing to young people. Indeed 
for readers of all ages Le pain de Dieu 
sheds light on the dimensions of the 
Holy Eucharist. Father Roguet, who 
is Director of the Centre Pastorale 
Liturgique appointed by the French 
hierarchy, warmly commends what 
he calls the author’s “dynamic” 


approach. 
J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 
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Unless They Be Sent. (Rev. Augus- 
tine Rock, O.P., S.T.D., M.A., 
Blackfriars, pp. 208, 11/-). This is a 
theological study of the nature and 

of preaching according to the 
doctrine which the author found in 
St. Thomas and St. Albert the Great. 
It is divided into sections according 
to the four causes—the final cause, 
the material cause, the proximate 
material cause, the formal cause and 
the efficient cause of preaching—a 
method of treatment which is not 
calculated to allow for any great 
actuality in the book or to make it 
attractive. The concluding chapter 
“Portrait of a Preacher” points out 
that the dignity of preaching exceeds 
all other dignities in the Church, the 
preacher should not be too young, 
and that preachers should be accepted 
“affably and eagerly”’! 

Seanchas Ardmhacha. (Journal of 
the Armagh Historical Society, 1956. 
Obtainable from the Society at 23 
Abbey Street, Armagh, 20/-). Seanchas 
Ardmhacha has set a headline for the 
other diocesan historical societies and 
it will be a good indication of the 
historical revival throughout the 
country if they come up to this 
standard. 

This number of the Journal of the 
Armagh Historical Society has so 
much of value in it that it is not fair 
to single out one contribution more 
than another. There is a very con- 
structive series of articles on St. 
Patrick and Armagh and a most 
interesting biography of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Robert Wauchope, 
who figured largely in the Council of 
Trent. Father Canice Mooney has a 
very frank and perhaps startling 
article on the Accusations against 
Oliver Plunkett. 

It is the contributions to local 
history which, however, held the 
reviewer’s attention most. The two 
articles on Domnach Mor and The 
Heather Edge by Fathers O Doibhlinn 
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and McGarvey are local history at its 
best and most interesting. 


They Did Not Pass By. (Denis G. 
Murphy. Longmans, 10/6). An arrest- 
ing story of the early pioneers of 
nursing, with a preface by the Arch- 
bishop of Birmingham. 


Knight of Molokai. (Eva K. Betz. 
St. Anthony Guild Press, $2.50). 
Damien of Molokai comes to life in 
these pages. Indeed an inspiration to 
young readers. 


Mary In History, In Faith And In 
Devotion. (Rev. Anselm _ Burke, 
O.Carm. New York: Scapular Press, 
$3.50). This gives a complete approach 
to the study of Mary. Its greatest 
merit lies in deft handling of non- 
Catholic objections. 


Valiant Achievements. (Doris Bur- 
ton. Burns and Oates, 12/6). This is a 
companion volume to the very popular 
Daring to Live. Here the writer has 
turned her attention to some “valiant 
women” of the modern age. A must 
for the school library. 


Men In Sandals. (Richard Madden, 
O.D.C. Clonmore and Reynolds, 12/6). 
Here is a delightfully fresh and light- 
hearted book with a serious message. 
How a man becomes an “ascetic,” 
enquire within. 


A Modern Crusader. (Esmond L. 
Klimeck, O.P. Blackfriars Publica- 
tions, 12/6). A spiritual Odyssey by a 
true Knight of Mary. It has conviction 
and sincerity. 


Treasure of the Mohawks. (Teri 
Martini. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
$2.00). The third centenary of “‘Lily’s” 
birth occurs this year, and this 
beautifully-presented book worthily 
marks the occasion. It will be widely 
read, because there has always been 
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considerable interest in the little 
Indian girl who may one day be the 
first American Indian saint. 


I Believe Lord. Thoughts on the 
Apostles’ Creed. (Mother Mary Vian- 
ney, S.H.C.J. Clonmore and Reynolds, 
3/6). There is abundant matter for 
reflection and prayer in this booklet 
which should have a special appeal for 
the convert. 


Into Their Company. A Book for 
the Modern Girl. (By a Medical Woman 
a Girl and a Wife. Clonmore and, 
Reynolds, 3/6). This is the twelfth 
impression of perhaps the best booklet 
on love, courtship and marriage. 
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Caesar: De Bello Gallico Ivy, 
Eagarthéir—An tAth. P. O Lagi, 

Caesar: De Bello Gallico 
Eagarthdir—An tAth. P. O Lagi. 

Vergil: Aeneis IX. Eagarthéir— 
Tomas O Concheanainn. Baile Atha 
Cliath: Sairseal agus Dill. Ni luaitear 
a luach. 
Is mér an chreiditint do na heagar- 
thdéiri agus do na foilsitheoiri araon 
na téacsanna Laidne seo. Ta réamhr4 
tuigsionach agus ndtai fairsinge le 
gach téacs acu. Ta moladh faoj 
leith ag dul do na léarscaili breatha 
daite. I gcds na nétai, afach, meas- 
aimid go bhfuil an clé_ beagainin 
r6-bheag. 


Publications Received 


Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik. Lord, That I May See. The Faith of the Catholic. 
London: Herder Publications, 33 Queen Square. 1956. Pp. 256. Price 9/6. 

F. H. Drinkwater. Third Book of Catechism Stories. A teacher’s aid in four parts. 
London: Sands. 1956. Pp. 243. Price 12/6. 

John C. Ford, S.J. Man Takes A. Drink. Preface by André L. Simon. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1956. Pp. 96. Price 6/-. 

Lucy Prario. Three White Veils for Alessandra. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1956. Pp. 243. Price 18/-. 

Christopher Devlin. The Life of Robert Southwell. London: Longmans. 1956. 
Pp. 367. Price 21/-. 

John F. Sullivan, D.D. The Externals of the Catholic Church. A Handbook of 
Catholic Usage and Liturgy. (School Edition.) London: Longmans. 
1956. Pp. 404. Price 6/9. 

Kenelm Foster, O.P., M.A. The Mind in Love. Dante’s Philosophy. Aquinas 
Paper No. 25, and 

W. Stark. The Contained Economy. Aquinas Paper No. 26. Both published by 
Blackfriars, London. Price 2/- each. 

Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould. The Celtic Saints. Our Heritage. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 1956. Pp. 160. Price 18/-. 

Richard Madden, O.D.C. Men in Sandals. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 
1956. Pp. 139. Price 10/6. 

Henry Albiol, C.M. Spirit of Joy. Translated from the Spanish and edited by 
B.T. Buckley, C.M. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 1956. Pp. 173. 
Price 10/6. 

Rev. H. Tardif. The Sacraments Are Ours. Translated from the French by 
Dom Aldhelm Dean. London: Challoner Publications. 1956. Pp. 8% 
Price, paper 6/6; cloth, 8/6. 

John C. Heenan. Our Faith. London:Nelson. 1956. Pp. 280. Price, trade edition 
12/6; school edition 10/6. 
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M. M. Philipon, O.P., M.S.T. The Spiritual Doctrine of Dom Marimon. Trans- 
lated by Dom Matthew Dillon, O.S.B. London: Sands. 1956. Pp. 221. 
Price 15/-. 

Michel Quoist. Aimer ou le journal de Dany. Paris: Les Editions Oeuvriéres. 
1956. Pp. 241. Price 510 frs. 

—Centenary of the Passionists in Ireland (1856-1956). Dublin: St. Paul’s 
Retreat, Mount Argus. Pp. 128. 

Flanor and Reginald Jebb. Testimony to Hilaire Belloc. London: Methuen. 
1956. Pp. 169 with eight half-tone plates. Price 16/-. 

Rev. Leo J. Trese. Love in Action. Discussion Club Text 3. Paterson, N.J.: 
Confraternity Publications. 1956. Pp. 112. n.p.g. 

W. Patrick Donnelly, S.J. Father Michael Pro. Priest of the Workingman. 
Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 67. n.p.g. 

Eva K. Betz. Knight of Molokai. Illustrations by June Driscoll. Paterson, N.J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 154. n.p.g. 

Teri Martini. Treasure of the Mohawks. The Story of the Indian maiden Kateri 
Tekawitha. Illustrations by Robert Bradbury. Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 113. 

ed. Robert Nash, S.J. Jesuits. Biographical Essays. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
1956. Pp. 230. Price 12/6 (postage 8d). 

Mary Purcell. The First Jesuit. St. Ignatius Loyola. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
Pp. 387. 1956. Price 21/- (postage 1/2). 

Rev. J. Carmel O’Shea, O.Carm. St. Thérése and Her Missionary Brothers. 
Dublin: Carmelite Publications. Pp. 23. 1956. Price 3d. 

—Pour une Messe plus fraternelle (Diocese de Tournai). Directoire Pour la 
Participation des Fidéles a la Messe. Tournai: Centre diocesain de 
Documentation, 59 Boulevard Eisenhower. 1956. Pp. 106. Price 20 frs. 
(Belgian). 

Fulton J. Sheen. Thoughts for Daily Living. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 1956. 
Pp. 207. Price 15/-. 

Tomas 6 Floinn agus Proinsias MacCana. Scéalaiocht na Rithe. Micheal Mac 
Liamméir do mhaisigh. Ath Cliath: Sairséal agus Dill. 1956. Ltgh. 200. 
Luach 21/-. 

ed, Charles R. A. Conliffe. English in the Liturgy. A Symposium. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1956. Pp. 153. Price 8/6. 

Georges Bonnet. Le pain de Dien. Le Puy (France): Editions Xavier Mappus. 
Pp. 138. Price 390 francs. 

Compiled and arranged W. M. B. Thoughts of the Curé d’Ars for Everyday. 
London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 69. Price 2/-. 

Stephen Rynne. All Ireland. With photographs by J. Allan Cash, F.R.P.S. and 
others. London: Batsford. 1956. Pp. 271. Price 21/- net. 

ed, John M. Todd. The Springs of Morality. A Catholic Symposium. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1956. Pp. 327. Price 30/- net. 

Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. The Salvation of the Unbeliever. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1956. Pp. 376. Price 30/- net. 

Dom Hubert van Zeller. The Choice of God. London: Burns and Oates. 1956. 
Pp. 211. Price 12/6. 

—La NouvelleEve III. Bulletin de la Société Frangaise d’Etudes Mariales 1955 
Paris: Lethielleux. 956. Pp. 136. Price 1,000 francs. 

John Beevers. The Golden Heart. The Story of Beauraing. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. 1956. Pp. 78. Price 5/-. 
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Rev. Edward MacElroy. Life in Communist China. Navan: Saint Columban’s 
(China Series). 1956. Pp. 32 with illustrations. Price 1/-, post free. 

ed. John A. O’Brien. Where Dwellest Thou? (Vol. V., The Road to Damascus), 
London: W. H. Allen. 1956. Pp. 203. Price 13/6. 

Abbé André Combes. St. Thérése and Her Mission. The Basic Principles of 
Thérésian Spirituality. Translated by Alistair Guinan. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son. 1956. Pp. 229. Price 16/- net. 

——The Confraternity Comes of Age. A Historical Symposium. Paterson, N.J.: 
Confraternity Publications. 1956. Pp. 310. Price $4.00. 

ed. Rt. Rev. John C. Heenan, D.D., Bishop of Leeds. My Faith. A book for 
under-sevens. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 48 with illustrations. n.p.g, 

Father Lucius McClean, O.F.M. Father Luke Wadding, Irishman and 
Franciscan. A Tercentenary Tribute. Dublin: Assisi Press. Pp. 20 with 
illustrations. Price 1/-. 

——Seanchas Ardmhacha. Vol. 2, No. 1 (1956). Journal of the Armagh Diocesan 
Historical Society. Edited by An tAth. Tomds O Fiaich. Armagh: 
23 Abbey Street. Pp. 228 with numerous illustrations. Price 20/-. 

Werner Keller. The Bible as History. Translated from the German by William 
Neill. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1956. Pp. 429 with numerous 
plates. Price 25/-. 

Ambrose Farrell, O.P., Henry St. John, O.P., Dr. F. B. Elkisch. The Education 
of the Novice. With an Introduction by Conrad Pepler, O.P. London: 
Blackfriars Publications. 1956. Pp. 73. Price 4/6. 
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ed. and trans. Henry Bettenson. The Early Christian Fathers. A Selection from 
the writings of the Fathers from St. Clement of Rome to St. Athanasius. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 424. Price 16/-. 

René Laurentin. Queen of Heaven. A Short Treatise on Marian Theology. 
Translated from the French by Gordon Smith. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1956. Pp. 142. Price 12/6. 

Albert Bessiéres, S.J. Saint Bernadette Speaks. Translated from the French by 
the Earl of Wicklow. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 1956. Pp. 128. 
Price 10/6. 

Rev. Michael Tynan. Child of God. A Prayer Book for Young People. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 142, with illustrations. Prices from 4/- to 6/-. 

——L’Art d’Eglise. XXIV. Année, No. 4. Bruges: The Abbey of Saint Andrew. 
A quarterly review of religious art and architecture. Annual subscription 
36/-. 

ed. J. F. Madden, O.S.A., Ph. The Irish Augustinians in Rome. Rome: St. 
via Plemonte 60. Pp. 117, with numerous illustrations, n.p.g. 

Dom Aldhelm Dean. Letters to Anglicans. London: Burns and Oates. 1956. 
Pp. 62. Price 5/-. 

Sven Stolpe. The Maid of Orleans. Translated from the Swedish by Eric 
Levenhaupt, London: Burns and Oates. 1956. Pp. 311, with 
10 illustrations. Price 25/-. 

Jordan Aumann, O.P. and David L. Gunstock. The Meaning of Perfection. 
London: Blackfriars Publications. 1956. Pp. 162. Price 12/6. 

Father Paul Daher, O.L.M. A Cedar of Lebanon. Translated from the French by 
Rev. L. E. Whatmore. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 1956. Pp. 169. 

various authors. The Catholic Church, U.S.A. Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Chicago: Fides. 1956. Pp. 415. Price $5.95. 

Gerard Ellard, S.J. The Mass in Transition. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. 1956. Pp. 387. Price $6.00. 
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—The New Ritual—Liturgy and Social Order. Proceedings of the 16th 

American Liturgical Week. Worcester, Mass. 1955. Elsberry, Mo: The 
Liturgical Conference. 1956. Pp. 212. Price $2.00. 

JA. Jungmann. The Sacrifice of the Church. The Meaning of the Mass. Trans- 
lated from the German by Clifford Howell, S.J. London: Chailoner 
Publications. 1956. Pp. 71. Price 7/6; paper 5/-. 

The Most Rev. John C. McQuaid, D.D. Wellsprings of the Faith. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 1956. Pp. 233. Price 18/-. 

Patrick O’Connor. Songs of Youth and Later Poems. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1956. Pp. 101. Price 8/6. 

Reginald Buckler, O.P. An Introduction to the Spiritual Life. London: Blackfriars. 
1956. Pp. 114. Price 11/-. 

Richard J. Foster. Praying the Psalms. Published by the Birchley Hall Press. 
Billinge, near Wigan, Lancs, England. 1956. Pp. 182. Price 7/6. 

Francis J. Ripley. This Is the Church. By same publishers as the preceding. 
Pp. 70. Price 2/-. ; 

L. H. Grollenberg. Atlas of the Bible. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1956. Price 70/-. 

ed, James Meenan. Centenary History of the Literary and Historical Society of 
University College, Dublin. Tralee: The Kerryman. 1956. Pp. 377, with 
11 plates. Price 21/-. 

ed. Father Lucius McClean, O.F.M. Bethlehem. A fifth Franciscan Book at 
Christmas. Dublin: Assisi Press. Pp. 46, with numerous plates. Price 5/-. 

John Canon McCarthy, D.D. Problems in Theology. I. The Sacraments. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan. 1956. Pp. 433. Price 40/- nett. 

William Conway, D.D., D.C.L. Problems in Canon Law. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. 1956. Pp. 345. Price 30/- nett. 


GING’S IRELAND'S LEADING THEATRICAL 3 DAME ST. 
COSTUMIERS AND WIG MAKERS DUBLIN 


: CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO 
Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society, Belvedere Musical Society, 
Roscrea Musical Society, Ballinasloe Musical Society, Tipperary Musical 
Society, O’Connell Musical Society, Longford Musical Society, Fermoy 
Musical Society, Cork Operatic Society, Waterford Operatic Society, 
Illsley McCabe Productions, St. Agatha’s Musical Society, Dublin Catholic 
University School, Blackrock College, Willow Park, St. Mary’s College, 
King’s Hospital School, All-Hallows College, St. Joseph’s, Ballinasioe, 
St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, Loreto Convents, St. Louis Convents, Dominican 

Convents, St. Finian’s College. 
By Special Appointment to Maynooth College. 
Phone 51407 for all Play Requirements. 


Phone 53589 for Gent’s Dress Wear and Carnival Novelties. 
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BANKING 


Personal Business 


] 


THE NATIONAL BANK LTD. 

] 

PLACES AT YOUR DISPOSAL AN UNRIVALLED 
SERVICE, AND AN EFFICIENT STAFF ANXIOUS 


AND WILLING TO HELP IN ALL YOUR BANKING 
PROBLEMS 


os 


Seed Specialists 


For Farm 


and Garden 


Stirling 
Scotland 
1760 
57-58 Dawson St., 
Dublin 
1843 


Pembroke 


Carlow 
1931 


W. DRUMMOND 


& SONS, LTD. 
Seedsmen & Nurserymen 


Altar Candles 


Recommended by 
the Hierarchy 


Lalor, Ltd. 


14 LOWER ORMOND 
QUAY 
(Factory: Gt. Strand St.) 


DUBLIN 
Branch Office: 


12 COOK STREET, CORK 


Irish Trade Mark: No. 0411. 
’Phone: 73533 
’Grams: “ Beeswax.” 
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